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Golden orioles gleam and glow, 
Soaring high, then swinging low 
In the apple-blossom snow; 
Low entreating, sings repeating, 
Summer's soul, my oriole! 


Comes their presence’ glad surprise, 
As where pale arbutus lies 
Wou'd a fiery lily rise; 
Clearly ringing, silvery singing, 
Sweet strains roll, my oriole. 


Burning on the oriole’s breast, 

Thrilling with melodious zest, 

Fires of tropic sunshine rest, 
As if olden music golden, 
Ever troll, my oriole, 


Bird of summer, guest of June, 

Mirthful music ever tune; 

Tell not winter’s come so soon; 
Sorrow's swooning, mournful crooning, 
Never toll, my oriole. 


Still the clear, harmonious song, 
Sinking, swelling full and strong, 
Liquid, lingering, floats along, 
Ever haunting, floats enchanting 
O’er my soul, my oriole. 
—Springfleld, Vt. 


THE ORIGIN OF RACES, 


In the JourNAL of Sept. 7th, I find a let- 
ter from Mrs. Ottilie Bertron, of Port Gib- 
son, Mississippi, asking for facts in refuta- 
tion of her views of the origin of varieties 
among men, 
In answer I would first reply that I have 
never relied, and do not now, upon is- 
‘olated facts in Zodlogy, Paleontology, Em- 
bryology, Ethnology, or Philology, but 
upon the teachings of all these sciences as 
2 whole. To these teachings I would refer 
Mrs. Bertron and any other person who may 
Conceive, as she does, that the Caucasian is 
the original of the human species, and that 
all other varieties are produced by the in- 
termingling of inferior animals. To use 
her own words, ‘The difference is not the 
arbitrary inequality of caste; the question 
is not of plebeian or aristocratic blood. It 
is a difference of animal and human blood.” 
On the strength of this assumed differ- 
ence, Mrs. Bertron demands legislative ac- 
tion to prevent the union of the ‘‘Caucasian, 
in whose veins aloneruns the unadulterated 
ry blood, with a partly brute popula- 
jon.” 
This lady has an undoubted right to read 
natural history in whatever light she chooses, 
and to form such conclusions as may seem 
most reasonable or agreeable to herself; but 
When she attempts to relegate the large ma- 
Jority of mankind toa position intermediate 
between that of the brute and the favored 
White race, and moreover, demands legisla- 
tion in support of her own opinions, she at 
Once passes out of the ranks of the individ- 
ual and becomes the declared foe of that 
Portion of mankind which she proscribes. 
It is true, that being alone in her views, she 
Cannot bring any powerful influence to bear 
against the Negroes, Mongolians, Malays 
and Indians whom she specifies, and it is 
Perhaps a waste of precious time to combat 
4 theory so hideous and repulsive as to be 
its Own antidote. This theory seems to be 
horrible apparition, conjured up by the 

arkness of the night of human slavery, 
only to be dispelled by the light of freedom 
and knowledge, in the broad sunshine of 
Whose day all the nations of the earth may 














yet compete for intellectual strength and 
honor. If the Sambos of the South are 
content with ‘‘mess-pork, meal, flour, tobac- 
co, whiskey, night meetings, christenings, 
buryings, etc.,” the students of Oberlin Col- 
lege ask other pleasures. Some of my own 
loved and respected pupils need their Latin, 
Greek and Hetrew; in Philadelphia they 
take high rank in their studies, and when 
they have honorably graduated, go out as 
teachers to renovate their race. 

According to Prof. Lesley, the French, as 
a people, are mulattoes, descendents of the 
Berber race of Northern Africa, as are also 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. Will Mrs. 
Bertron extend her legislative action to all 
the Iberians and black Celts of Western Eu- 
rope, and to the dark-complexioned white 
people of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Western Asia and Persia? What will she 
do with the inhabitants of India and Bur- 
mah, in whom the ‘‘aboriginal element seems 
to have been black, and to have been mixed 
first with yellow Turanian blood from the 
northeast, and afterward with the white Ar- 
ian blood from the northwest?” Will the 
third admixture save India and Burmah? 

At the present time the inhabitants of the 
world, and more especially of the United 
States, are already tolerably well mingled. 
Probably every nation of Africa is repre- 
sented in the mixed races of the South, 
many of them allied by close ties of con- 
sanguinity with the proudest representa- 
tives of the Caucasian variety. Where are 
to be classed the Randolphs of Virginia, de- 
scended from Pocahontas? Many of us 
whose ancestors came from England at a very 
early period in the history of this country, 
are of French, German, English, Welsh and 
Italian origin. Will the old Berber blood of 
the Celt-Iberians, weakened by so many 
infusions, still proclaim us a ‘‘partly brute 


. population?” Dear Mrs. Bertron, you are 


some thousands of years too late with your 
theory. The mischief has already been 
done. You may find “aspiring, ambitious 
individuals of the varieties” springiog up 
where least you expect them. Holding 
your views, some of the noblest families in 
the world might not care to know their line- 
age as far back even as history will guide 
them. Indeed, it might be a little precari- 
ous both for you and me, lest somewhere we 
might find in our most honored ancestor, 
traces of a melanochroid affinity, and so 
reach backward to a brown rather than a 
white variety. 

Mrs. Bertron agrees with me, and with 
other naturalists, in the belief that ‘the 
grand primeval forces upon which the uni- 
verse rests, never cease;” but she differs 
from all Evolutionists in believing that a 
superior form can never be derived from any 
less perfect than itself. This appearsto me 
to be one of the fundamental errors in her 
train of reasoning. In grand procession, in 
successive geologic periods, higher and high- 
er forms have appeared from the Protozoan 
up to Man. Under the operation of the ex- 
ternal forces of nature, as I believe, such a 
rise was destined in the benign order of the 
universe. The records of Paleontology 
refute the idea that a superior being cannot 
be derived from forms less perfect than it- 
self. 

Again, Mrs. Bertron assumes that the 
Caucasian is the primitive variety because 
it is the superiorone. The Zodlogist would 
assure her, that while there was a successive 
rise in grade, none of the root-forms pre- 
sented a high degree of perfection. Thus 
the earliest vertebrates were a marvellous 
rise above the preceding invertebrate forms, 
but although they combined in themselves, 
characters belonging to all of the vertebrate 
classes, they were less perfect than fish, am- 
phibian, reptile, bird, or mammal. They 
were simply vertebrates. Inthe same man- 
ner the primeval mammals rose above all 
preceding forms, but they were unequal 
in perfection to the highest of marsupials. 
In some respects the Placental mammals of 
the Eocene Tertiary approximated more 
closely to man than do their later represen- 
tatives, because they were comprehensive 
root-forms, their highest members leading 
directly towards the human being, but they 
had not reached the stand point of perfec- 
tion of the cow, the horse, the dog, the ape, 
or the man of the present. According to 
the analogies furnished by Zodlogy, those 
primeval beings, from which have sprung 
the existing races of mankind, ought to 
have risen so far above all lower forms as 
to be incapable of intermingling with 
them, while at the same time they were 
the most comprehensive and the least 
perfect of men. It would be consistent 
with other facts in zodlogy if, in the com- 
paratively unimportant distinction of color, 
they were neither red, yellow, brown, black 
or white, but were of some blended hue, 
which would be capable of diverging into 





all of these by that natural tendency to- 
wards diversity which exists in the vegeta- 
ble as well as in the animal kingdom. But 
no Zodlogist and no Ethnologist knows any 
thing about the primeval race of mankind. 
We find approximations, but no forms have 
been discovered which bridge over the 
space of time between the Eocene and the 
known existence of man. The use of the 
studies of Zodlogy and Ethnology in this 
connexion is to prove that, as yet, no line 
has been discovered long enough to fathom 
the profound depths of the past. There is 
no Philologist living who would be suffi- 
ciently audacious to assert that he had dis- 
covered the primary human language. And 
how long must man have existed before 
sounds possessing a definite meaning, could 
have crystallized into words! 

It is therefore, pure assumption, without 
a shadow of Zodlogical, Ethnological, or 
Philological basis, to claim the Caucasian 
as the primeval race; to elevate this one 
variety to a pinnacle of power, and to hum- 
ble all others to brute natures. 

As to myself, my theory, system, or hy- 
pothesis, I can only say that in my former 
very short article I advanced neither. I am 
at a loss to understand what theory it is 
which Mrs. Bertron considers as a “‘ficti- 
tious system; a system which deduces 
illusory inferences from the few authentic 
facts which can be impressed into its ser- 
vice; an hypothesis based in many of its 
features upon phenomena asserted by some 
scientists and contradicted by others.” To 
what does the lady refer? 

I am, however, fortunate in possessing the 
testimonials of the leading naturalists of 
America, and also of Prof. Huxley, of Eng- 
land, who differ from Mrs. Bertron in their 
estimates of the value of my efforts. I am 
not only thoroughly satisfied, but deeply 
grateful for the appreciation which I have 
received from those most competent to 
judge. GRACEANNA LEwIs, 

Chester Springs, Chester Co., Penn. 
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SEBAGO LAKE. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—A week since, one of 
your correspondents said, ‘‘4lome again, 
and glad to be here,” but I fead, the last ten 
days’ heated term in Boston, has caused 
many of them to sigh for mountain, lake, 
or seashore. 

I left Jefferson, N. H., September 3, in 
the early morning stage for Fabyan’s. I 
had rather dreaded that two hours’ drive, 
but was pleasantly disappointed, for it was 
truly charming; the dew hung heavily on 
the foliage, and many of the trees have long 
grey moss hanging from them; the heavy 
dew on the moss, as the sun rose and glinted 
in upon them, was like the Arabian Nights’ 
splendors, jewels were suspended from all 
the trees, and the moss hung like huge 
stalactites. Frequent were our exclama- 
tions of delight. We arrived at Fabyan’s 
almost before we realized it, so enchanted 
had we been with our new experience. Ar- 
riving in season to take the 9 o’clock 
observation car, and passing over that won- 
der of modern travel, through the Notch, I 
will, with your leave, take you with me to 
Standish, seventeen miles north of Portland, 
and we will step aboard the steamer Mt. 
Pleasant, on Sebago Lake, or, as the Indian 
name means, ‘‘Stretch of water.” It is well 
named, for it is fourteen miles long,by eleven 
broad, and in some places very deep. Dur- 
ing the summer two steamers run so that 
you can leave Portland in the morning and 
dine at the Lake House, North Bridgeton, a 
favorite resort, tourists being sure of a good 
dinner here. Then the return trip brings 
you into Portland just in time to take your 
tea, being satisfied then to retire, knowing 
you have got your money’s worth of good 
time, out of that day, at least. 

As I did not arrive until September, I 
took the noon boat, the only one now on the 
lake. We came for a few days only, but 
we are already on our third week. As I 
invited you to step on board the steamer 
with me, I must give you some idea of our 
trip. On board the boat was a young artist, 
hot of our party, but who seemed drawn 
towards us by our appreciation of the scen- 
ery. Taking aseat beside us, he was really, 
in an artistic point of view, a great pleasure 
to us, catching so readily with his keen 
sight, any and all effective points. There 
were many of these especially up the Songo 
river. We had been one hour crossing the 
lake, when we entered the mouth of the 
Songo, the ‘‘crookedest,” it is well called, 
of all rivers. Its name signifies ‘the out- 
Jet,” for it is also of Indian origin. 

The artist sat near to point out the dif- 
ferent spots of interest. The river in a bee 
line is 244 miles long, but we sailed 6 
miles, making 27 turns in thatdistance. It 
is very interesting to watch the waters ad- 


vance along the shores, disturbing for a 
moment, the mirror like surface, and then 
the reflections of the trees, each twig so 
delicately outlined; all so truly duplicated 
in the water of the charming border of the 
river. Here and there, a branch of bright 
autumn leaves, which we saw deep down 
in the dark mirrored waters, almost forget- 
ting to look at the beautiful originals, bent 
gracefully over, as if in admiration of its 
own beauty. Longfellow has immortalized 
this river. I remember one verse, having 
heard a dear friend say it was a picture of 


his life. 

“Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself, 

Flows the stream so still and slow, 
That it hardly seems to flow, 

In the mirror of its tide, 
Tangled thickets on each side 

Hang united, and between 
Floating clouds of sky serene.” 


After five miles of sailing and turning, we 
reach the Lock; the gates, as we approach, 
are open, and we sail into what appears a 
huge box. The gate closing behind us, the 
steamer is slowly lifted until we are on a 
level with the river above, and quietly move 
out of the Lock. After sailing one mile 
more, we are out of the Songoand enter the 
‘Bay of Naples.” Does not that sound far 
away? Two miles more, and we enter, 
through a draw-bridge, into Long Lake. 
On we sail, the sun in red and golden glory 
sinking in the west, making everything in 
heaven above and the water below ‘‘couleur 
de rose.” After going through the varied 
changes which our short trip’s experience 
gives us, we arrive at North Bridgeton, and 
here we are still; we came for a few days, 
and we are on our third week. 

We have many beautiful drives, one to 
Waterford, the birth place and burial place 
of ‘‘Artemas Ward;” another to Summit 
Spring, which they claim te be superior to 
the Poland Spring, it is certainly an abun- 
dant spring, giving 38 gallons per minute of 
mineral water. Of course it has great vir- 
tue, if you drink with faith enough. 

We lost one great feature of the trip, the 
view from Pleasant Mountain, as the house 
on the tip-top closes September, ist. But 
we have that in reserve for another year, 
we hope. The mountain is 2018 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Another ride is to Kezar Fal!s. ‘We went 
15 miles to see the fall of 70 feet of water, 
but for want of water it lacked 60 feet in 
its fall. The surroundings almost compen- 
sated for lack of water; the formation of 
the gorge, or flume, (I hardly know what 
to call it,) is grand beyond my powers of 
description. We took our lunch on a huge 
boulder, overlooking what should have 
been the Fall, and it certainly was very ap- 
petizing, for we all finished our bill of fare. 
After admiring all the beauties of the place, 
we drove home (how naturally we say 
‘“home”) in the twilight—another beautiful 
memory in our life book. 

I must not close without speaking of one 
very successful industry or occupation here, 
the canning of corn. I should think if all 
the Universe made corn a diet for a year, it 
would hardly exhaust the supply that 
nasses here each day. Another thing we 
all admire is the many pine groves. We 
fairly revel in balmy odors, and though we 
talk of returning to Boston next week, we 
shall leave with a sigh of regret. The peo- 
ple hold out so many inducements; the 
marvelous glory of the autumn leaves, 
the clear October days. When should we 
get home, if we waited for all these glories 
to fade? But we shall have one compensa- 
tion. Our New England Women’s Club 
with all its literary entertainments will 
make up to us for al! we shall lose here. 

No. Bridgeton, Me. SEPEESS. 


A QUESTION FOR MRS, ORR. 


Is not this the burden of the essay en- 
titled, ‘‘The Future of English Women,” 
that the possession, and exercise of equal le- 
gal, industrial and educational rights, will 
so change the character of Woman that 
the sentiment of love will in a remote future 
become extinct? This assumption suggests 
tbe reply Frederika Bremer received, when 
she asked a Shaker how the world could go 
on when it had accepted her faith, ‘A 
good time for translation when the right 
prevails.” 

The ruin the writer forecasts, seems 
based on the idea that Man is a fixed qanti- 
ty, his ideal for Woman is the true one, be- 
cause it is his, and will be, unchanging, to 
the end. 

She says, ‘Only a man of lofty imagina- 
tion can conceive an equal relation be- 
tween Man and Woman.” Is it not possible 
that the character of Man may undergo a 
change corresponding’ to the elevation of 
Woman, and that some billions of years 
hence, when the full fruition of our time 








shall appear, there may be many men of 
this lofty type? E. Howzanp. 





—————— 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Stuart, daughter of Gilbert Stuart, 
the painter, has never visited Washington 
City. She will probably be there some 
time during the coming winter. 

Miss ANNA DickINSON gave a reading, in 
the parlor of the Crawford House, White 
Mountain Notch, Friday, Sept. 13, for the 
benefit of the yellow fever sufferers. 

Mrs. H. H. Bonp has been chosen super- 
intendent of the Sunday school cf the Free 
Congregational Society of Florence, Mass, , 
in place of Rev. D. H. Clark, resigned. 

Miss HeLen Romarne, of the Lockport 
Union School, has been appointed precep- 
tress of the Rochester Free Academy, in 
place of Miss Hawks, resigned. Salary 
$950 

Miss Mary W. Hotprook, of Holbrook, 
Mass., proves to be the donor of $20,000 to 
Oberlin College. The money is to estab- 
lish a Holbrook professorship in the theo- 
logical department, 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor and publisher 
of the Church Union, is constantly addressed 
as ‘Dear Brother Grannis” by her corres- 
pondents, who are under the impression 
that the paper is conducted by a man and a 
minister. 

Mrs. Puese Havey, of North Pownal, 
Vermont, has just died at the age of 
one hundred and five, her husband having 
died many years ago at the age of ninety. 
She has three boys living, the youngest of 
whom is over eighty, 

Miss MartHa ATALANTA LUMPKIN, 
daughter of ex-Governor Lumpkin, is at 
present visiting Atlanta, Ga., which city 
was named after her, being first called 
‘‘Marthasville” and then ‘‘Atalanta,” the 
second ‘‘a” being dropped after awhile. 

Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr, the Rutland 
poet, has received the personal thanks of 
King Alfonso, of Spain, for her sonnet on 
the late Queen Mercedes, which appeared 
in Scribner’s and was translated iato Span- 
ish by order of the Spanish minister at 
Washington. 

Miss Susan Kemper celebrated the 
one hundred and first anniversary of her 
birth at Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
of August. She is a sister of the late Epis- 
copal Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin, and of 
the wife of the late Samuel Sitgreaves, min- 
ister to England under President Adams. 

“CATHERINE OF RvusstA,” as is shown 
from published documents, was ‘‘the first 
of her line to conceive, and to install as a 
national object, that system of unremitting 
Russian crusade against Turkey, which has 
proved so permanent and so dangerous a 
disturber of Europe’s diplomatic repose.” 

KaTHLEEN ANDRE Moors, of Black 
Rock Lighthouse, near Bridgeport, Conn., 
is one of the oldest and best known light- 
house keepers on the Atlantic coast. She 
is sixty-five years old, has tended the light- 
house lamp for fifty years, and lives in her 
little house with only one or two dogs and a 
pet lamb. 

Miss Grace C. Brss, who has been so 
long and so honorably identified with the 
Normal School in St. Louis, has been in- 
vited to accept a position as one of the fac- 
ulty of the State University at Columbia, 
at asalary of $2000. We understand she 
has accepted, and will at once enter upon 
her duties. 

Mrs. Mary Mares Dopez, the editor of 
St. Nicholas, on her return from a trip, to 
California, received a serenade at Cincin- 
nati from several hundred little folk, who 
sang some of her baby songs. Each of the 
children carried a red and white banner, 
formed by sticking together the covers of 
St. Nicholas, 

Miss L. 8. Horcnxiss, formerly head.-as- 
sistant in the Emerson School at East Bos- 
ton, carried off the palm at,the session 
of the Women’s Rights Congress held in 
Paris recently. She has spent a year in 
Paris, in perfecting herself in the French 
language. The subject of her masterly pa- 
per before the Congress was ‘“‘Female Edu- 
cation in America,” which was skillfully 
handled ia good Parisian French. It was 
listened to with rapt attention, interrupted 
very, frequently by applause. 

Sister Ruts, who is among the dead at 
Memphis, was Miss Helen George, daughter 
of Thomas George, formerly county judge 
of Orange county, N. Y., now of Colorado. 
She was a member of the St. Mary sister- 
hood, and for two years connected with 
Trinity Infirmary, Varick street, N ‘ew York. 
She left, August 31, for Memphis, for — 
at St. Mary’s Orphanage, where two of the 
four sisters in charge had died. Ghe wes 

but said that her duty to 
urged not, 00 89, Miss George 
the sisterhood required it. ss g 
was @ beautiful and accomplished lady, 
twenty-five years old. 
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IN MEMORIAM~H. 5. B. 
BY MRS. HELEN RICH 


[ One of the victims of the scourge at Memphis.) 
He is not dead, but lost in yonder glory, 
As stars, in sunebine, to our visions dim, 
All nature's loveliness reveals the story, 
God’s purest angels had blest need of him, 


At ead Scatari, when the fever breathing, 
Upon the hero left the blackened form. 

A woman's face, sweet peacefulness enwreathing, 
Glowcd like a seraph’s in the deathful storm. 


And wild with anguish, tortured with the seeming, 
Of grassy lawn and brooklet, wild and faint; 

Poor souls, they bent before her beauty beaming, 
Kissing the shadow of the English saint. 


Ah, not alone, dear sister, in thy sorrow, 
We mies the light his sun-bright spirit shed ; 

Our earth shall mise him every coming morrow; 
And autumn wave bright garlands o’er his head. 


To thee, pale mourner, was the sweet bestowing, 
Of gentle watchings, as he neared the shore, 

Thou couldst behold the triamph of his going, 
Clasping his hand e’en to the pearly shore, 


Ah, did the beauty of the crowned immortals, 
Smiling on him across the crystal sea, 

Shine through the archings of the starry portals, 
Lighting death’s gloom, dear sister, unto thee? 


Through love, sweet heart, life more enchanting 
beauty, 
Through grief, thy soul much wisdom shall attain, 
Love’s tears will halo every human duty, 
Live for thy race; love cannot be in vain. 
ren 


DOT LEEDLE LOWEEZA. 


How dear to dis heart vas mine grandshild, Loweeza! 
Dot shveet leedle taughter off Yawcob mine son! 
I nefer vas tired to hug and to shqueeze her 
Vhen home I gets back und der day’s vork vas done. 
Vhen I vas avay, oh, I know dot she miss me. 
For vhen I come homevards she rushes bell-mell, 
Und poots oup dot shveet leedle mout’ for to kiss 
me— 
Her “‘darling oldt gampa,”’ dot she lofe so vell. 


How shveet, vhen der toils off der veek vas all ofer, 
Und Sunday vas come mit its quiet und rest, 

To valk mit dot shild ‘mong der daises und clofer, 
Und look at der leedle birds building dheir nest! 
Her bright leedle eyes how dhey shparkle mit pleas- 

ure— 
Her laugh it rings oudt shust eo clear as a bell; 
I dink dhere vas nopody haf sooch a treasure 
As dot shmall Loweeza, dot lofe me so vel). 
oe 


OLD BETS, 


There is an old woman who livesin a hovel, 
Down in the vale; 

On her uneven hearth are tonge and a shovel, 
And an old pail. 


Back in the corner stands her worn jenny, 
Curiously wrought; 

By it ehe gets an occasional penny, 
Spinning a knot. 














Two broken chaire and a rickety table 
Lean to the wall; 

A ragged old bed, to hold her just able,— 
These are her all. 

Only one friend has old Bets; ‘tis her kitten, 
Purring away, 

While she busily knits at a mitten, 
Dirtily gray. 


Early Old Bets goes every morning, 
Hunting for wool; 

Bits that, where the flocks are a running, 
Thorn-bushes pull. 


Little she stoops as she gathers her treaeure, 
Humpy old crone! 

Little it burdens her; small is the measure; 
Often there’s none. 


Stealthily goes Old Bets to tae bushee, 
Wading through mire, 

Gathering sticks, and chips, and dry rushee, 
Just fora fire. 


Scant is the heat; and but little she needs, 
Little to cook. 

Yet to poor puss half her dinner she feeds, 
With pitiful look. 


‘*Now for some fan!" shouts each boy, as he sees her 
Wandering out; {her.] 

‘Here comes Old Bets!’ and with rudenese they tease 
And push her about. 


How she has lived through the desolate winters, 
Nobody knows; 

To visit her hearth, with ite handfal of splinters. 
Nobody goes. 


Many a dame in her solitude finds 
Comfort in books; 

And with spiritual eye, when infirmity blinds, 
Heavenward looks. 


Alas for Old Bets! for her poverty double! 
Dark is her spirit! 

Booke, love, and faith, ‘mid her trial and trouble, 
Never can cheer it. 


One of these days, Old Bets will be dying; 
It may be for bread; 

The crooked old heap on those rage will be lying, 
And puss will be sad. 


But up from the dust, and the rage, and obecureness, 
A child-sou! will rise; 

Sweet in face, fair in form, as an infant in pureness, 
She'll ascend to the skies. 


The earth could afford neither lover nor teacher; 
Cold heart and dark brain! 
She must go where the truth-light and love-warmth 
can reach her. 
Her lost life to gain. 
Charles G. Ames, 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


KATE, BLANCHE, AND 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


BY GEORGE MARSH. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was May. The maples had put forth 
their tiny red leaves. A soft breeze waved 
the wiilow’s long branches of green fringe. 
Brilliant tulips, those good, old Dutch flow- 
ers, opened their petals in the glad sunshine. 
The apple-trees were beginning to show 
delicately-tinted buds among their fresh 
sreen leaves, which partly concealed a rob- 
in’s nest. The young birds could be seen 
stretching their necks, and opening their 
large mouths for fcod, while Mr. Robin 
made a beautiful picture, as he swung on a 
branch above the nest, his golden red breast 
gleaming against the blue sky. 


Blanche Browne saw none of these things. 
The bright sunshine fell upon her uncoyer- 
ed head, and transformed her soft, luxuri- 
ant hair into shining threads of gold. Its 
natural color was that which the old mas- 
ters loved to paint. The envious called it 
red. She was thinking of something that 
made her look very serious; her smooth, 
white brow wore a troubled expression. She 
walked slowly and feebly, like one unac- 
customed to exercise. 

“Blanche,” cried a clear, resolute voice. 
At the same time a stately, beautifully 
formed young lady appeared. 

“I have something to tell you, Kate;” 
said Blanche, drawing near her friend, and 
looking trustfully into her face. 

‘‘Well, what is it?” replied Kate. 

“It has been slowly dawning upon my 
mind, Kate, since we attended the Woman’s 
Rights Convention, that what those women 
said was true.” 

Kate Descartes drew herself up proudly. 
“Blanche, are you going crazy?” she said, 
in a deep voice. 

“You can not frighten me in that way, 
Kate; I believe they are right, and I shall 
say so,” said Blanche simply. 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

‘That remains to be seen.” 

“] suppose you will cut off your hair, 
and tramp up and down Main Street in all 
kinds of weather, talking in a loud voice of 
the Sixteenth Amendment, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

“Kate,” said Blanche, putting her deli- 
cate white handsto her head, as if a sudden 
remembrance had come to her; ‘‘my hair is 
getting thin; I combed out such a lot this 
morning. I think I will go and have my 
photograph taken before it gets thinner. 
Could you go with me this morning?” 

“Yes, and we will call and get some Wo- 
man’s Rights tracts,” answered Kate sarcas- 
tically, as they entered the house. 

“Blanche Browne was the only child of a 
successful physician, and had been careful- 
ly reared amid elegant surroundings. Per- 
haps a little neglect would have been better 
for her, at any rate she had developed into 
a very delicate young lady, with a complex- 
ion of almost transparent purity, and was 
practically as useless as one could conven- 
iently be. She had been educated at a fash- 
ionable schoo], where she had accomplished 
little out side of music and painting. It 
was here she had met Kate Descartes and 
formed a friendship, which grew stronger 
as the years passed. During the three years 
which they spent together in Europe, 
Blanche had greatly improved in the fine 
arts, while Kate had learned to speak French, 
German, and Italian. Noone seeing the 
two girls would think Kate the younger; 
perhaps her manner had more to do with 
this than anything else; yet her perfectly 
developed form could not fail to have its ef- 
fect. Blanche seemed always to cling to 
her, and to beled by her. Kate was an or- 
phan. As she possessed not only high spir- 
its but real ability, her guardian had educa- 
ted her for the elevated social position 
which he believed her destined to occupy. 
When, at eighteen, a highly-respected young 
gentleman, who had inherited a large for- 
tune, asked for her hand, he thought his 
ambition for his ward was soon to be real- 
ized. They were to be married in October. 
Kate was now engaged in that most delight- 
ful of all occupations to the feminine mind, 
—selecting her trousseau. 

During the years the young ladies had 
spent together in a foreign land, they had 
become almost indispensable to each other. 
Blanche had insisted upon having Kate all 
to nerself during the last summer she could 
hope to claim her company, and had suc- 
ceeded, as she usually did when she set her- 
self about it. 

That evening, when they were sitting at 
the bay-window, with the gas turned very 
low, in Blanche’s boudoir, talking, as only 
young ladies can, Blanche suddenly said: 
‘Il have been intending to tell you some- 
thing for a long time, Kate. I should have 
told you this morning if you had not acted 


0.” 

‘‘What did I do?” 
‘‘Well, no matter, but you must listen to 
me now. It is something that concerns 
Harry and me.” 
“Then I am all attention.” 
‘Tam afraid I can not express my feel- 
ings clearly enough to make you understand 
them; but the very root of it all lies in what 
those women at that convention were talk- 
ing about; that is, Woman’s equality—” 

“‘Goodness! Blanche, do not—” 

‘Be quiet; [am talking now. Did Char- 
lie ever treat you as an inferior?” 

‘No, indeed. I wish he would; it would 
be so amusing.” 

“Amusing! I tell you it is anything but 
that. You know that I have never been 
well, and papa has not allowed me to study 
very much. I would give more for one 
good opera than for all the books that ever 
were written. Harry has always intended 
to be a writer; he has had every advantage; 
nothing has ever interfered with his studies. 
With all this, I think he ought to know 
something about books. I have always 
liked to have him read to me, and explain 
anything I did not understand. I will ad 
mit that Harry is talented; but when one 





comes down to common-sense, I know I 


have just as much as he has. But he does 
not think so; he expects me to accept his 
opinions about everything, simply because 
heisa man. He has such a command of 
words that he can appear to prove anything, 
while I cannot say one word when I know I 
am right. Some time ago, after he had 
finished reading an article on the subject of 
co-education, he said: : 

“T can not see what women want of better 
advantages when they do not appreciate 
what they have now.” 

‘‘T knew I could not argue with him, so I 
made the bold assertion that women had 
‘just as much brains as men.’” 

‘‘What are you talking about?” he said, 
with an expression of amusement and con- 
tempt; ‘‘are you not reading books that you 
could never understand without my help?” 

“A terrible feeling came over me. I do 
believe if, at that moment, it had been in 
my power to annihilate him, I should have 
done it. I left him and went into the gar 
den; it seemed as if I was being smothered. 
Harry came and asked my pardon. Of 
course I forgave him, and said no more 
about it; but, since then, I have been think- 
ing whether I can be happy with him or 
not. I intend to tell him so. It will be 
hard for me to give him up, but I can nev- 
er do it more easily than now.” 

Blanche finished with a sob in her voice. 
If it had been light enough, Kate could have 
seen tears upon her cheeks. 

“T can not see, Blanche, why you make 
such a fuss about nothing. Why, if Charles 
should talk like that to me, I would only 
laugh at him. Harry will make you a 
splendid husband; if he should be a little 
over-bearing, you know how to assert your- 


self.” 
“Tam afraid 1 may find myself in a posi- 


tion where I shall be compelled to yield.” 
‘I have no patience with whining wo- 
men. I believe they can have their own 
way if they only will. The trouble is girls 
act like idiots after they are married, they 
lose all interest in every thing except their 
husbands and babies. I shall manage differ- 
ently. When I am married I shall be abso- 
lutely free from the fetters that bind me 
now. I have never been permitted to go 
out alone, or to do this, that, and the other, 
because it is not proper for young ladies, 
but when I am Mrs. Tounge I shall do just 
what I please. Blanche, I can not tell you 
how good Charles is, he says he never wants 
me to do anything but enjoy myself.” 
‘Kate, are you going to have that even- 
ing dress of rose color, or the new green?” 
“T have been thinking that I must have a 
dress of both. The rose color will beso be- 
coming and the green is so stylish. But 
my! I will have so many trunks I shall need 
to employ a person to look after them. I 
forgot to tell you something Charles said. 
He was very much pleased with Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s lecture on the Woman’s question, and 
declared that she was right, and that no one 
could answer her arguments. It does seem 
Blanche, asif I am to have everything, love, 
money, position, and according to your 
ideas, my rights. 
CHAPTER II. 
It was early morning in October. The 
pale gold of the eastern horizon gradually 
blended with the deep blue of the zenith, 
which was in turn lost in the dark haze of 
the west. Not a cloud was seen, excepta 
stretch of fleecy white in the east. The 
light was subdued, the flowers were dead, 
there was no brightness, the withered leaves 
rustled in the soft breeze. Blanche Browne 
stood in the doorway of a common brick 
house and looked about her. Nearly a year 
and a half had passed since our story open- 
ed. Kate had been married with great 
splendor at the appointed time, and had 
sailed immediately for Europe. Her suc- 
cess in this, the one event in a woman’s life 
had excited a great deal of envy among the 
fair sex. Besides personal beauty, and per- 
fect taste in dress, Charles Tounge possessed 
a quiet dignity of manner which compelled 
respect. His modesty and ready sympathy 
made him popular with women; his honesty, 
firmness, and tact in transacting business, 
made him the admiration of men. His 
words were few but always to the point. 
Two months after the wedding Bianche 
had read in the morning paper that the firm 
of ‘“‘Tounge & Company” had failed. The 
statement proved true. The travelers re- 
turned, and Blanche received a hurried visit 
from her friend. She had thought Kate 
would be almost crushed by the loss of their 
fortune, and had been greatly tried and per- 
plexed by her strange behavior during that 
visit. Why did she not regret the loss of 
money, when it had always been so neces- 
sary to her? Why was she so nervous and 
absent-minded? Why had she who had 
always ridiculed other girls for doing the 
same, lost all interest in the things she once 
cared for? The only time during her stay 
that Kate had really been interested was 
when Blanche told her that her engagement 
with Harry was broken, then she had said: 
“Blanche, I want you to make me a sol- 
emn promise. You know that since your 
mother died you have been your father’s on- 
ly comfort. He loves you too well, to ask 
you to sacrifice anything for him, but I ask 
youto promise that you will never leave 
him! Blanche had promised, but she had 
wondered much at this sudden considera- 





tion for her father’s feelings. 


During the months that followed, Kate’s 
letters had been short and constrained un- 
til there came one telling of the arrival of 
two beautiful angelic creatures whose 
charms words failed to express. So much 
had been written about these rare treasures, 
that Blanche had concluded to go and see 
them for herself. At least that is what she 
said, but I have a suspicion that she was 
thinking only of Kate. And wasthis weary 
eyed woman her proud and brilliant Kate? 
she was asking herself as she stood in the 
doorway, and was all a woman’s pride, in- 
tellect and strong will, of no avail when op- 
posed to aman’s authority? It seemed so, 
else why had this high spirited girl who had 
always accepted homage as if it was her 
due, who ruled every one with whom she 
came in contact, been changed into a 
nervous woman whose only anxiety seemed 
to be tor the comfort of the immaculate gen- 
tleman whom she called husband. Blanche 
was sorely puzzled. Although she had only 
arrived the evening before, she saw plainly 
that Kate was breaking down under the 
heavy burdens that had been heaped upon 
her. She was now a poor man’s wife who 
could afford but a small house with few 
modern conveniences, and one servant, 
while his poverty did not detract anything 
from his natural refinement which forbade 
him to give up former luxuries, or to even 
render his over-tasked wife any personal at- 
tention. Blanche’s blue eyes grew dark with 
indignation. ‘If I could only take her 
away,” she thought as she closed the door 
and entered the dining room, where Kate 
was busy bathing the little ones, who more 
than justified their mother’s praises. One 
was a blonde with the softest golden hair, 
bright blue eyes, and a clear white complex- 
ion, which deepened into the loveliest pink 
imaginable un her cheeks and inside her 
cunning little fists; the other opened her 
large dark eyes pleadingly and solemnly. 
Perhaps she felt, (what so many parents 
have tried to teach their children, )her selfish- 
ness in coming into existence. At any rate, 
Blanche and Kate both declared that she 
was no less winning than her sister, and 
that they were both the handsomest, bright- 
est, and in every way the most remarkable 
children in the world. Charles agreed with 
themin a manner that plainly told that he 
thought it impossible that his children could 
have been otherwise. He was very proud, 
not of the dear little angels, but of their 
father whose natural superiority he consid- 
ered conclusively proved by their exis- 


tence. 
This man who was called a ‘‘perfect gen- 


tleman” had a kind of perfect philosophy, 
for instance, he believed that those little 
mites of humanity, would behave in an ab- 
solutely perfect manner, if Kate only wished 
it; that they would never cry, or want any- 
thing, orin any way interfere with her giv- 
ing her whole time to making him comfort- 
able, if they did not know that she was in- 
different to him. He also thought that the 
little inexperienced maid would keep the 
the whole house in the most precise order, 
serve three faultless meals a day, and be 
ready atany hour to wait upon him, if Kate 
so desired. And if his wife only loved him 
she would be all life and gayety, and ever 
ready to do something for his comfort, in- 
stead of looking so lifeless. Because he 
could not bring his household to this 
perfection, he constantly reproached Kate 
for not appreciating the privilege of living 
with a gentleman, and of thinking about 
nothing but herself, and of never consider- 
ing the dreadful fate of living with a com- 
mon man. 

All this Blanche saw. Her natural in- 
sight into character, was aided by that great 
teacher love. She did not need to be told these 
things, all she asked was to watch her friend’s 
face, see her movements, and be present 
when her husband came and went, to know 
it all. 

“Kate,” she said one day when both ba- 
bies were asleep, ‘‘I have something to tell 
you. Do you remember Dr. Armstrong 
whose wife died in Italy about seven years 
ago? Well, he and papaare agreat deal to- 
gether of late, and I am almost sure papa 
would like to have him in the family.” 

“‘And you, Blanche, would you like it?” 

‘Ido not know Kate; he is not one bit 
like Harry; he seems quite commonplace, 
but papa says there is not another man in 
the world in whom he has such implicit 
trust.” 

“IT remember people said he was very in- 
dulgent to his wife,” said Kate sadly, ‘‘and 
I believe they say widowers make the best 
husbands.” 

“But, my dear, 1 do not know that he 
even thinks of such a thing,” said Blanche, 
while a faint flush overspread her face. 

‘Blanche, you have not forgotten your 
promise not to leave your father?” 

‘No, but I have often wondered why you 
asked me to make it.” 

“It was for your own sake,” said Kate, 
while the tears started in her blue eyes; ‘‘no 
matter what comes to you, so long as you 
are with your father, you will never know 
what it is to be alone and uncared for.” 

Just at that moment a cry interrupted the 
conversation, a pair: of blue eyes opened 
wide, and two little hands were thrown out 
vigorously from beneath the blanket, and 
baby was awake. 





It was while Blanche was with Kate that 





she received a letter from her father, contain 
ing a very sensible note from Dr. Armstron g, 
in which he asked her to be his wife. 
Dr. Brown wrote to say how much it would 
please him to bave Dr. Armstrong with him 
always as his son; nevertheless he wished 
his daughter to act as her heart dictated. 

Upon her return home, Blanche surprised 
her father by her sudden want of decision, 

‘‘Papa,” she said one evening when they 
were sitting alone by the library fire, *) 
think I will never marry. We could not be 
more comfortable, and cosy, and happy, 
than we are.” 

“But my dear child, you forget that your 
father is an old man, who would like to see 
his darling in the hands of some one who 
will care for her longer than he can.” 

‘*Papa, is not all this talk about husbands 
caring for their wives simply a figure of 
speech, have men really any such idea in 
marrying?” 

‘Blanche, was not your mother cared for? 
and was not Mrs. Armstrong cared for?’ 

“Of course, papa, but will Dr. Armstrong 
think he is doing me a great honor in mak. 
ing me his wife; and that I ought to be grate 
ful for it as long as I live?” 

**What puts such ideas into your head ot 
late? He will spoil you with flattery just as 
your silly old father has.” 

*‘Has he ever been rich?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Papa, have you made your will, and is 
everything mine?” 

‘Yes, Blanche,” said Dr. Brown, while a 
terrible suspicion entered his mind that his 
simple hearted child was growing worldly 
and avaricious. 

‘‘And can it never be taken from me by 
any one?” 

‘*No, never.” 

‘And will you promise that I can always 
live here with you, and that we will not 
change style of living?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

‘‘Then, papa, I will marry Dr. Armstrong, 
but I will not be trifled with.” She was 
standing so that the firelight fell upon her 
pale, delicate features; she had taken down 
her hair and it fell in beautiful waves upon 
her shoulders; her eyes grew dark with 
scornas she added ‘‘and I will die, but I 
will be snubbed by no man.” 

The old gentleman leaned back in his 
chair and Jaughed. The mystery was solved, 
and she was only trying to protect herself 
against being tyrannized over. ‘‘Come my 
tragedy queen,” he said ‘‘and sing me one 
song, and then you must go to bed, and 
dream of orange blossoms, and white lace, 
and of making everybody happy. 

CHAPTER III. 

The beautiful snow had decorated the 
dwellings, and softly clothed the naked 
trees and shrubs in sparkling white, until) 
the houses on the wide avenue looked more 
like the homes of pure and lovely fairies, 
than of hardened, sin-stained human beings. 
The large snow-flakes were still filling the 
air, and vailing the distance, and adding to 
the dream-like appearance of the scene. A 
little two-year-old fairy with soft curls and 
delicate features, robed in spotless white, 
stood in Dr. Browne’s library window, 
watching the falling snow. 

Three years had passed, since Blanche 
stood by that fireside and promised her 
father that she would marry Dr. Armstrong, 
in a manner that might have appeared hard 
and selfish under other circumstances, but 
which to her, after seeing what she had, 
seemed only common sense. As she en- 
tered the library this morning and lifted 
her solid little fairy in her arms, it was easy 
to see in her blue eyes, her buoyant step, 
and merry laugh that the years had brought 
her nothing but happiness. Her husband 
was called common-place, even Blanche had 
so described him to Kate; people had won- 
dered how he had secured such a beautiful 
and accomplished wife. The truth was Dr. 
Armstrong was a man of extraordinary 
powers. Inthe lottery of marriage Blanche 
had won the highest prize, and time only 
deepened the happiness and harmony of 
her wedded life. But now her bright face 
is clouded, she is reading a letter which has 
just been handed her. It is from Kate, who 
is very ill and wants to see her old friend. 
There is something in the tone of the letter 
that makes Blanche press her baby closer, 
while her tears fall upon his golden hair. 

A few days later Dr. Armstrong received 
a letter from his wife saying that she would 
bring Kate and the children home with her 
as soon as the former was able to make the 
journey; since an entire change of scene 
was necessary for her recovery. 

When, one evening a carriage stopped at 
the door and Blanche helped a pale, feeble 
lady to alight, Dr. Browne found it difficult 
to recognize Kate until he heard the famil- 
iar mellow tones, and saw again her stately 
and graceful carriage. So beautiful was 
she in her weakness that she made health 
seem unattractive. She and her four chil- 
dren received a welcome so cordial that the 
sad, hopeless face brightened for a time, 
but as the excitement wore away, the re-ac- 
tion came, and before morning Kate was 
very ili. When her husband came in an- 
swer to the telegram sent in the night, she 
was lying with her golden curls* shining 
about her eager, white face; she had been 
wrought up to such a state of intense feel- 
ing that her husband's every glance and tone 
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seemed of more importance than life or 
death. She felt that now she must receive 
something of tenderness from him who was 
her life, or sink into utter despair. Alas, is 
there anything in the universe that can equal 
the endurance of a woman's love? This 
poor heart that had received only neglect 
through all its years of deepest pain and 
tenderest joy, still found it impossible to 
give up, and hoped against everything that 
it could yet reach the unattainable. 

He came, and was left alone with his 
wife. After looking about the room, he 
went to the window and looking out into 
the street, he asked, in a voice so cruel that 
it seemed to take what little life she had left, 
“Well Kate, how long do you propose to 
stay here?” 

“Charles, I am willing to return now if 
you think best!” 

“O, I have nothing to say about the mat- 
ter, but you must know that you are mak- 
ing it very disagreeable for me. That girl 
of yours gave me perfect slop for coffee 
this morning, and the soup was so greasy 
yesterday. If I had the training of a girl 
there would be no such work about the 
house.”’ Then taking the morning paper from 
his pocket he seated himself in an easy 
chair, with his back to his wife and com- 
menced reading. There was nothing to 
break the silence, save the rustling of the 
newspaper, until after folding and re-fold- 
ing it many times, he threw it on the floor, 
pulled out his handsome watch, and exclaim 
ed impatiently: 

‘By George, if I catch that train I will 
have to hurry! Wehavea meeting to-night 
and I must be there, good bye.” And he 
rushed out without so much as looking at 
his poor wife. 

When Blanche came ina few minutes later, 
she was frightened at the change that had 
come upon her patient, and called her fath- 
er. She saw by his face that he too was 
alarmed. From that hour Kate lay very ill 
and unconscious. Her husband came, and 
now that the poor heart could not know it, 
he acted the part of model husband to per- 
fection, he never once smiled, never spoke 
in any other than a sad voice, wiped his eyes 
pathetically with his fine hemstitched hand- 
kerchief, and went about with an air that 
told he regarded himself the chief‘object for 
pity, asa man bearing up bravely undera 
heavy sorrow. That grief was not the suf- 
fering of his sweet patient wife, not that she 
was leaving him, not the calamity about to 
befall his little ones, but the fact that for 
the first time in his life his comfort was about 
to be interfered with. ‘‘Whatcan I dowith 
a house full of children?” was the question 
that tortured his tender heart. ‘If it was 
not forthem” hethought, ‘‘I could get along 
with the rest.” If he only had money 
enough to hirethem kept away from him! 
He could think of but one way out of his 

sea of difficulties, and that was as soon as 
propriety allowed, to honor another lady by 
making her Mrs. Charles Tounge. It would 
be a great sacrifice to his sensitive nature to 
do this, he so wanted to give time entirely 
to his grief, and then women were so worth- 
less now-a-days, they had no business to 
marry and make so much trouble, if it were 
not for the children he would never give an- 
other the opportunity. But there were the 
children, and what could a man do? 

Kate did not die. One day after she was 
able to sit in an easy chair by the window, 
she asked for paper and pencil, and became 
deeply interested in writing. It was the 
first time that anything had seemed to take 
her mind from her grief, and she was per- 
mitted to work even beyond her strength. 
At last she put down her pencil and said: 

‘*Will you do me a great favor, Blanche? 
I want you to copy this and send it to the 
“Courier.” I thought it all out as I lay in 
bed.” 

A few days later a bright little sketch ap- 
peared in the evening paper, and Kate be- 
came a regular correspondent. From that 
time she improved in health and spirits. 
Little did people dream when they laughed 
at her wit, that those articles began in an 
effort to ward off the terrible shadow of des- 
pair that was fast darkening a young life. 
But Kate had too strong a brain to have 
it end there. As she patiently toiled, grad- 
ually there came a love for her work, a pleas- 
ure in overcoming its difficulties, and a de- 
sire to solve its mysteries. 

Ten years had passed. A beautiful wom- 
an was sitting ona shady rose-clad veranda, 
surrounded by a groupof merry children. 
The fresh green lawn was brilliant with 
scarlet and white geraniums. The soft air 
bore an oder of mignonette and heliotrope. 
It was a charming picture, full of luxury 
and repose. The little two year old beauty 
on her mother’s lap was pulling a rose to 
pieces and laughing as she scattered the 
leaves upon her brothers, who were arrang- 
ing flowers for mama; while the girls were 
trying to decide whether the white roses 
would be prettier in the golden coils, or 
among the mass of tiny curls and waver 
that formed a crown for thce those purple 

“Carl, agai Lucille. Carl cast an inquir- 
flow ve at his mother, who smiled and said; 
“Mama wants just what her little boy choos- 
es for her.” 

He looked at the cluster of white roses 
just above hishead. ‘‘Let us have it all red 
and white,” he said. 








‘“‘And while the children gathered flowers 
and wove garlands to adorn their mother, 
the baby fell asleep upon her breast, and the 
shadows lengthened on the lawn. 

‘Papa is coming,” the children said, as a 
carriage entered the grounds. A handsome, 
elegant gentleman stepped out, he well knew 
that wife and children were watching him, 
but he had come solely for his dinner. They 
saw him enter the house and close the door 
without looking at them, and were not dis- 
appointed. If he had ccndescended to no- 
tice them, they would have been happy for 
along time, for they were very proud of 
their Papa. They heard him called the most 
popular man in his club, in his church and 
in all the popular charities, and then he had 
such an air of importance, they would no 
more have§ dared to interrupt him as he 
passed from the carriage to the house than 
they would have ventured to stop an express 
train. While in reality his only business 
was to win popularity and keep it, and take 
his ease. They knew that their mama wrote 
books, had a great many friends, earned the 
money that paid for everything, but they 
never saw anything in her but their mother. 
They had but one thought for her and that 
was love. She was their companion and 
protector, her hand gave them the drink in 
the night, it was to her they went with every 
childish joy or sorrow. And so Kate found 
rest and peace at last, in the affection of her 
children and many friends, and the consola- 
tions of an active and useful life. 

oe 


FANEUIL HALL THIRTY YEARS AGO. 





That veteran abolitionist of Neponset, H. 
W. Blanchard, recalls in the Commonwealth 
his beirg taken to Faneuil Hall by his fa- 
ther to se the pictures, more than fifty 
years ago. Mr. Blanchard recalls the fol- 
lowing description of the hall and pictures, 
as they appearcd to N. P. Rogers in 1848, 
with a remarkable prophecy at its close: 

The hall is big enough to hold three or 
four thousand, and constructed for them 
standing—seats being too quiescent a posi- 
tion for the multitudes that used to gather 
there. It was rarely fair weather enough 
in the hall for the people to sit. A capacious 
gallery stretches about three sides of it— 
the fourth occupied by the platform, which, 
in olden time, had scarcely a seat to it, the 
occupiers being generally on their feet—and 
nothing of the pulpit-looking accomm«da- 
tions which mar it now to the revolutionary 
eye, though highly convenient to the more 
peaceful assemblies 0: modern day. Above 
and beneath the galleries throng the small 
but good-proportioned pillars that thicken 
along their whole extent, and break in no 
omall degree the otherwise vast-looking 
space. The high wall behind the platform 
is hung with revolutionary portraits, amid 
which, and of the same size of Washington's 
(and his horse’s), and occupying the right, 
hangs somewhat incongruously, as_ it 
struck me, Mr. Peter Faneuil, an early Bos- 
ton merchant, I believe, who founded the 
hall, and gave it its name, and gave the hall 
itself as a gift to the town. He is gorgeous- 
ly dressed in crimson, and laced and ruffled 
off like any duke, though his countenance 
is not overcharged with heroism or chivalry 
there among the Hancocks and Heaths and 
Adamses. The old hall takes its interest 
from what has been done in it, which is en- 
hanced by the faces of the stormy actors 
which man its walls. Friend Peter Faneuil, 
so far as I know, derives his importance en- 
tirely from the hull itself. Yet he was a 
man, and, may be, a better man than any of 
his more famous co-tenants of this West- 
minister Abbey of the young metropolis of 
New England. His picture is as big as a 
good large barn-door, and framed heavily 
in gilt. Washington, on foot, majestically 
by the side of his war-horse—Old Charger, 
I suppose, who looks as wild as the hurri- 
cane he seems to be snuffing up—stands 
bareheaded, his left hand (I believe) uncon- 
sciously on Charger’s rein, and the right 
hanging down, holding his continental hat, 
not erect and strutting, like a modern lieu- 
tenant, nor yet like a groom, but heavily, 
thoughtfully and strongly, like some old 
fortress that has stood a hundred sieges, his 
countenance grave to sadness; on the whole, 
the best and biggest-looking soldier and 
statesman, probably, the earth has afforded. 
And yet I could not separate him in either 
of these capacities from the hero who oc- 
cupied the picture with him, with his mane 
streaming across his thunder-clad neck in 
some revolutionary wind, aud his terrible 
nostrils distended wide, as he seemed to be 
‘‘smelling the battle afar off,” and listening 
to the ‘‘shouting” of the Old Continentals 
and ‘‘the thunder of” their Knoxes, their 
Hamiltons and their Waynes. In the center 
between the pictures was indented in a niche 
of the wall the aged bust of the elder Adams 
—its aristocratic and presidential expres 
sion of face not at all pleasing to my eye. 
Beneath, some brilliant revolutionary spirit, 
I did not learn who; perhaps Warren. It 
must be; for Warren wouldsurely be there, 
and I do not remember him anywhere else. 
Above the bust, the portrait of the younger 
Adams, John Quincy, now over threescore- 
and-ten, but still harnessed in the field of 
statesmenship, where he will be likely to 
weary down a generation or two more of 
modern politicians. The old veteran like 
to have sprung from his place at the strain 
of the Hutchinsons, when Jesse stretched 
his hand enthusiastically up to “the. inidst 
Adams” and apostrophised iiier day, which 
of one of theirJe1ng as it has not before 
mad iV i. 

To the right of Peter Faneuil sits John 
Hancock; beyond, the portrait of, I believe, 
the late Dr. Bowditch—probably a greater 
man than a score of him, and who has left 
three good sons behind him, who, I trust, 
will have their pictures hung up by anti- 
slavery yet, in some of its revolutionary 
halls. They must be in haste about it, 
though. Hancock’s picture is very beauti 
ful. His countenance is mild and unrevo- 


lutionary. He is dressed in the old nobility 
style—very unlike a Boston merchant or a 
leading citizen of now-a-days—in blue, 
laced and ruffled like a courtier. He has a 
book in his left hand, where he seems to 
have been writing, but more resembling a 
ledger than a revolutionary record, and he 
as if he had been registering some decree of 
@ mayor and council rather than dashing 
down that bold signature that heads the 
signers of the old Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Somewhere about Washington stands 
fat, red faced old General Heath, with his 
hand on the cannon breech, in continental 
uniform, his face and whole figure looking 
as if the likeness must have been taken 
long after the hard days of revolutionary 
service, and when he had retired on turkey 
and Madeira. Helooks belligerent enough, 
though, for a major-general of the continen- 
tal army. To the left of the wall stands 
Samuel Adams, apparently making a speech, 
with a roll in his left hand. Adams and 
Hancock are famous great men, but probably 
heroes of circumstance. 1 remember hear- 
ing Judge Livermore, of New Hampshire, 
who could appreciate men as well as any 
body living, and who knew the distinguish- 
ed men of old times, as well as of modern 
day, say, speaking of the Revolution and the 
ambitious men who figured in it, that the 
British might have saved the war or put it 
off for the time if they had only made John 
Hancock a justice of the peace and Sam 
Adams a captain of militia. But I do not 
know how that was. A _ bDrilliant-looking 
portrait hangs on the same side of Washing- 
ton, lower down the wall, which I conjec- 
ture to be James Otis; for he is nowhere 
else, and the wall would be greatly lacking 
without him. It is a brave group, but anti- 
slavery could show the world a far braver 
when its revolutionary walls shall bave been 
hung for posterity with her great-hearted 
but peaceful-banded, chieftains. Woman's 
eye will then be seen beaming from these 
walls, and sable countenances will ennoble 
the array, and if not suspended thus, for 
the remembrance and admiration of poster- 
ity, they will live in the hearts of the disen- 
thralled millions, for whose liberty they are 
now toiling and suffering. 

Mr. Blanchard adds: ‘‘The above de- 
scription was written years before the great 
central picture, Webster's reply to Hayne, 
was placed in the hall, and a long time be- 
fore the great statesman delivered his sev- 
enth-of-March speech in favor of the fugi- 
tive-slave law,and when men remembered the 
noble words spoken by Mr. Webster at Ply- 
mouth Rock against the African slave trade. 
Had Mr. Rogers lived until this time, and, 
retaining his mental faculty, visited Faneuil 
Hall, who can imagine his remarks with 
reference to the principal personage repre- 
sented in the great picture? but perhaps 
they Weuld have been tempered with chari- 
ty and mercy when he remembered that 
Mr. Webster was born in his own dear na- 
tive New Hampshire, and his first plea was 
in the little one-story building in Plymouth, 
N. H., near where Mr. Rogers (years after) 
set up his law office. But bx heart would 
have ‘‘leaped with joy” as he sa» hanging 
upon the walls the portraits of Henry Wijl- 
son, Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew and 
Abraham Lincoln, representatives of later 
day anti-slavery, and thus in part realized 
the fulfiliment of his prophecy of previous 
years. But what would have been his 
thoughts as his eye lit upon the handsome 
portrait of Rufus Choate, the distinguished 
lawyer, in the north corner of the gallery— 
the man who said he went to his pew in 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams’ church Sundays, 
for twenty-five years, without fear of being 
disturbed by outside questions, and who 
called the sublime truths of the Declaration 
of Independence ‘‘mere glittering generali- 


ties?” The portrait of such a man in Fan- 
euil Hail! Rogers would have scented 


heresy in the very idea, and who could have 
imagined the criticism, the sarcasm, that 
would have flowed from his pen as with 
lightning speed he put his thoughts on pa- 
per before him.” H. W. B. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
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PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hows, ) 
Lucy Sroner, 
H. B. Buackwe 1, | 


T. W. Huaeerson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub. 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rates.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner Wittiam Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Georce F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorezk WituiaM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Soaffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WasHpurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts Hieatn- 
fON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
Kineman. 

4 Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

Tk Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenr- 
WORT: HIGGINSON. 

Wonan Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Gores F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Live-more’s new story. entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for 4 renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, “The Cotaplete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and conwjning several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for 2 renewal and fou: new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra COp)y of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Ora liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 





In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subserjbers in their own vicinity, 


Address Woman's JouRNaL, B8x 3638, 
P O., Boston. 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Matis. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPE'S, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pure 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREBT, | 
BOSTON ty1 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 

GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 

Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through ite age’ 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores ana 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheam, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap ra Hands, ° 





Burns, Uancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds Sores, Ulcers, 
Wonnas, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers. Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckl 
Bunions Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters. Tan, 
Pimples Corns, 


ples, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
NS HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ada, in the largest Maske Schoo in "fe occil tes 
$15.00. Send for Circular. an 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Been. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will o on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodions new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos 
Pal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
ped, Hospitals. 

- Sprig Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 

Fon ald Winter Quizzes are free (except for expenve 
of materia) to all matricuiants of the year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 
North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ment of the paper. must be 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
For the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Indianapolis, on Wedresday and 
Thursday, November 13 and 14. This place 
has been selected with great unanimity by 
the Executive Committee as, in a measure, 
central between the East and the West, and 
hence as convenient for delegates from aux- 
ihary societies of both sections. Besides 
this, the Equal Rights Society of Indiana- 
polis sends us a most cordial invitation to 
that city and an offer of hearty and valua- 
ble co-operation. 

Under these pleasant auspices, let the 
auxiliary societies, state and local, at once 
call meetings to choose their delegates, who 
should, if possible, be present early, with 
credentials regulariy signed by the officers 
; of their respective societies. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, President, 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Executive Com. 





_ 
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Sixth Congress of Women. 


1878. 


A Sixth Congress of Women will be held 
at Providence, R. I., Oct. 9th, 10th and 
11th, in Low’s Opera House. 

The local commiitee of arrangements for 

the Congress of Women hope to secure 
.entertainment for all the members of the 
Association and other friends who would 
like to attend the meetings, on October 9th, 
10th and 11th. They will at any rate ar- 
range for board at reasonable prices. 

Will all persons who desire to be present 
communicate at once with Miss Mary E. 
Eppy, No. 32 Bradford St., Providence, 
R. I. 

Kate N. Doaeett, President. 

Mary F. Eastman, Secretary. 


~~ 
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ARE THEY LIES? 





“ Hon. George F. Hoar, in his speech at 
Worcester, which is the great speech of the 
campaign, and which has commanded wide 
and thoughtful attention, presents the ques- 
tions and issues of to-day, together with the 
fundamental principles in our State Consti- 
tution. We quote the first part of the 
speech,as reported by the Boston Advertzser: 

Fellow-Citizens:-—1 think there has never 
rested upon the people of Massachusetts a 
graver responisbility than at the present 
time. In times of trial she has ever been 
wont to lead and not to follow. I would 
not arrogate for her —— not her due. 
But she is almost the oldest of the States. 
There is none that surpasses her in variety 
of industry, in variety of experience, in suc- 
cess in business, and in State administra- 
tion, It cannot be that her opinion should 
fail to carry weight throughout the whole 
country, and to excite the respectful atten- 
tion of mankind. 

What 1s it that she deems most excellent? 
Once a year, from 1630 to 1686, when the 
last and worst of the Stuarts overthrew her 
charter; once a year, from 1780 to the pres- 
ent hour, have the people made answer to 
this question when they elected their chief 
magistrate. And what an answer has it 
been! What saints, what sages, what ora- 
tors, what patriots, what statesmen, fill the 
illustrious roll! Winthrop and Vane and 
Endicott and Leverett and Bradstreet; Han- 
cock and Adamsand Davis and Lincoln and 
Everett and Andrew! Is there any royal 
house on earth, born and bred in the purple, 
that can match this line of simple men, 
called by the choice of a free people from 
the dwellings of Massachusetts, trained in 
her schools, taking up and laying down 
again the sceptre of her power in obedience 
to her laws? 

What is it that she deems most excellent 
in principle? She has declared in her con- 
stitution: ‘‘The people of this Commor- 
wealth have sole and exclusive right of gvv- 
erning themselyes.” . “No man nor 
corporation, nor association of mea have 
any other title to obtain advantages, or par- 
ticular and exclusive privileges distinct 
from those of the community, than what 
rises from the consideration of a service 
rendered to the public.” ... ‘Government 
is instituted for the common good, for the 
protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
of the people, and not for the prosperity, 
honor or private interest of any one man, 
family or class of men; therefore, the peo- 








ple alone have an incontestable right to in- 
stitute government, and to reform, alter or 
totally change the same when their protec- 
tion, safety, prosperity and happiness re- 
quire it. 

“‘A frequent recurrence to the fundament- 
al principles of the constitution, and a con- 
stant adherence to those of picty, justice, 
moderation, temperance, industry and fru- 
gality, are absolutely necessary to preserve 
the advantages of liberty and to maintain a 
free government.” 

Upon this rock have the people of Massa- 
chusetts builded their State. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years it has been the freest 
Commonwealth on earth. It has been a 
government of working-men. 


None shall! rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have; 

I will have never a noble— 
No Eaeage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute my state. 


Massachusetts has not sought to keep 
these advantages to herself. er voice of 
invitation has been heard across the sea. 
The poor or oppressed of every land have 
onl shelter under her ample roof-tree, 
and been made welcome to seats with her 
own children at her hospitable board. 

Now, fellow-citizens, we have to defend 
her from an attack, not upon the policy or 
conduct of her dominant party alone. The 
self-nominated candidate for her highest 
office seeks to commend himself to your fa- 
vor by arraigning those things in the ad- 
ministration of the State, and those things 
in the financial policy of the nation, whicn 
all parties in Massachusetts have been in 
substance agreed upon, and which they 
have heretofore agreed were required by 
the dictates alike of common honesty and 
common sense. The attack is upon the 
whole record of the people of Massachu- 
setts. It is sought to mass that portion of 
our fellow-citizens who have come from 
abroad to seek the hospitable shelter of our 
flag, in one compact mass, by prejudicing 
them that these affirmations of the bill of 
rights are lies, that Massachnsetts has been 
governed, not by her people or for the in- 
terests of her people, but ‘‘for the profit, 
honor or private interests of a class.” 

Suppose Senator Hoar had made this 
speech to the women of Massachusetts.— 
They outnumber the men by fifty-two thou- 
sand, they pay millions of dollars in taxes, 
and they have no vote. 

These women would not call the great 
truths in our Constitution “‘lies.” These 
women know that they are truths. It is the 
pretence that they are applied, which is not 
true, and it shows more hideous and ghast- 
ly when ‘citizens from abroad” are wel- 
comed to ‘‘the shelter of our roof tree,” and 
to the ‘protection of our flag,” while the 
mother of every man, native and foreign, is 
denied the political rights which are so freely 
accorded ‘‘to the stranger within our gates.” 

If Senator Hoar finds an alarming lack of 
conscience and of respect for principles, he 
must remember that this lack is bred by the 
constant disregard of the claims of justice 
in the case of women. If justice can be 
despised in one case, why not in another? 

Senator Hoar has himself, again and again, 
given invaluable help to the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and every woman is grateful 
to him for it. But if he anywhere or at 
any time claims that we have now a gov- 
ernment of the people, all the more are we 
hurt, because even he forgets. L. & 

oe 


THE COLLECTOR AND JULIA E, SMITH. 


During the last illness of Abby H. Smith, 
about a week before she died, the tax-collec- 
tor made his appearance at the house, not 
sparing the sisters either in sickness or 
health. 

In a note from Julia E. Smith, she says: 
“About a week, not quite, before Abby’s 
death, the collector called. I told him I 
could not talk a word with him; I was so 
concerned about my sister. I told her it 
would be no trouble to me if he took every- 
thing in the house, if she only got well. And 
now I feel that the town cannot hurt m¢, for 
what are worldly goods to the loss of your 
all? I used to say to Abby, that I could not 
sustain the cause for which we had given up 
so much, if I were to outlive her. she said, 
that would be all which would support her 
in such a trying hour, were I taken away; 
and nothing could ever make her swerve 
from the right. It seems asif I kad lost my 
stay and support;—she had so much eour- 
age.” 

“Why cannot the men of Glastonbury 
unite with Julia Smith in her petition for 
an amendment to the Coxstitution of the 
State, and so help her now, in her loneli- 
ness and feebleness, to uphoid the principle 
of representative government, which, though 
admitted in theory, has never been applied 
to women? It is the one hoaorable course 
to pursue, and the only way to atone for 
the trouble an¢ trials these heroic sisters 


have endures for the truth’s sake. 
: L. 6 


—— --2.  ————- 
3AIL TO THE VIRGINIA WOMEN, 

The women of Virginia are bound to 
maintain the financial credit 01 that State. 
The interest on the State debt, it seems, is 
urprovided for. But these Virginia dames 
will not permit the shirking of the obliga. 
tion, and not only bravely take their part of 
the burden, but ask the Legislature to raise 
$200,000 or $300,000 more taxes annually to 
meet the unprovided interest, by imposing 
the additional burden of ten cents on every 
$100 of taxable property. Petitions to this 
effect are to be circulated throughout the 
State, each woman who signs “ Pledging 
herfelf to save this sdditional sum for her 











male protectors by economy and self-denial. 

This is right. These women are helps 
meet for men. If they uphold the honor 
of the State, when they are subjects, much 
more will they be able to hold it to a high 
standard, when they can vote as well as 


petition. Success to them! L. &. 
oer 


ANOTHER WOMAN LECTURER. 





Miss Eva L. Pinney has been lecturing 
on temperance, in Ohio, with good effect. 
Miss Pinney is highly recommended, and 
gives promise of being a valuable helper, 
not only in the temperance field, but in the 
great work for the equal rights of Women, 
which has her warm sympathy. Her ad- 
dress is South Newbury, Ohio. L. 8 

oe 


RECKLESS MISSTATEMENT, 


The Boston Herald of Wednesday morn- 
ing, says: 

The Woman’s JouRNAL going for Butler 
is not a spectacle likely to make intelligent 
converts to the cause of Woman Suffrage. 
If so bright a woman as Lucy Stone knows 
no better than to vote for Butler, what 
would the average woman do? Or is it 
possible that Mr. Blackwell takes advantage 
of the brute strength in which the male ex- 
cels, to compel his wife to go for Butler? 

The Boston Transcript of Wednesday af- 
ternoon makes its leading editorial, as fol- 
lows: 

The Woman’s JouRNAL goes for Butler. 
If Woman Suffrage were now in vogue, it 
would be instructive to note just how small 
an influence the JouRNAL had on its own 
sex, 

Every reader of our paper knows that 
these statements are wholly without founda- 
tion. We have expressed our regret that 
Woman Suffrage cannot be made a distinct 
issue in the choice of Governor this year, 
except so far as it has become such by the 
endorsement of the Prohibitory party. The 
two leading candidates, Talbot and Butler, 
are both pronounced friends of Woman 
Suffrage, and the choice between them will 
be made upon other considerations. Our 
real battle must be made in the choice of 
Woman Suffragists as members of the legis- 
lature. H. B. B. 








oe 


OUR FALL CAMPAIGN, 


Because Woman Suffrage cannot be made 
a direct issue this fall, in Massachusetts, in 
the election of a Governor, from the fact 
that the candidates are all but one in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, and from the other fact 
that several questions of pressi#g impor- 
tance largely absorb publie attention, it 
by no means follows tbs¢ Suffragists have 
nothing to do with this campaign. Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are to be nominated 
and elected. 1% is just there that our real 
political interests center. If the Suffrage 
men an@ women of every town and ward 
would take an intelligent interest in secur- 
ing a majority of Woman Suffragists in the 
Legislature, our cause would be gained. 

Next week, we shall again mail to our 
Massachusetts subscribers blank furms of 
petitions for circulation. The friends of 
Suffrage who are everywhere wishing to 
help, will find in securing signatures a field 
of valuable service to our common cause, 
in which we can all participate. The cir- 
culation of these petitions is the best mis- 
sionary work we can do. It brings the 
question before the attention of many thou- 
sand men and women for the first, and of- 
ten the only time during the year. The 
unjust Legislature of Massachusetts, like 
the unjust Judge in the Scripture, is weary 
of our coming. Some day, this weariness 
will take the form of conceding our just de- 
mand. 

When the fall campaign is over, several 
months suitable for meetings will follow. 
These months should be utilized by a course 
of meetings, and the formation of new cen- 
ters of Woman Suffrage thought and effort. 

Let every Suffrage voter refuse to sup- 
port, either now or ever hereafter, as _legis- 
lator or governor, any man, under any cir- 
cumstances, who is not in favor of the equal 
rights of Woman. Let him publicly an- 
nounce this determination to his friends and 
neighbors, and do his best to persuade them 
to take a similar position. In this way, 
without antagonizing any party, as such, 
we shall be true to the principle of repre- 
sentative government, sl,ql] preserve our 
own consistency and self-respect, and shall, 
svoner or later, bring the good men of all 
parties to our side. H. B. B. 





oe 


OLD CUSTOMS LINGER. 


Before any woman ridicules or opposes 
the Woman Suffrage movement, let her 
read the following dispatch from the Old 
Dominion, where Woman’s Rights have 
never been preached, and observe the pit 
from which she has been rescued by this 
very movement, which che js ashamed or 
afraid to promote: ix 


a 
ORANGE Court Hovssg, VA., September &>-)- 


Yesterday an old man, Andersor Brooks, 
who carries on a truck farm in tis county, 
caught his wife stealing and -¢lling certain 
of his best shirts. He arre*€4 her and with 
his own hand brought. 2¢ © the jail. She 
was immediately, -®‘Tied before Squire 
Boutware. who - ered her to receive ten 
lashoo and “* days’ confinement in jail. 
The jaile- proceeded to administer the pun- 
ishmer Dut as soon as he struck the first 
blow the husband rushed forward, knocked 

ja down and took the lash away from 
pim, saying: ‘‘No man shall whip my wife 
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but me.” He is now in jail on the charge 


of assaulting an official. —Glube Democrat. 
The case shows a state of society where the 
woman 1s ‘“‘nobody.” The only question is,— 
who shall whip her, the husband or some one 
else? H. B. B. 
oe 
THE FIRST PETITION. 


A spirited young lady champion of the 
rights of Woman, Miss Annie Jenness, of 
Amesbury, Mass. , brings in thus early, a 
petition to the Legislature, of one hundred 
and twenty names, including those of the 
most highly respected citizens of the twin- 
towns of Amesbury and Salisbury. Who 
comes next? Cc. W. 


COLOR BLINDNESS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


The relative frequency of ‘‘color-blind- 
ness” in men and women has been carefully 
investigated by B. Joy Jeffries, A. M. D. M., 
of Harvard College, who comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

My own results as to the relative frequency 
of color-blindness in males and females are as 
follows. In the Institute of Technology in 
Boston, the various departments of Har- 
vard University, Amherst College, and 
Brown University, I have tested 1021 stu- 
dents and instructors, finding 46 color-blind, 
or about one in 22. This corresponds with 
the average experience of Eurcpean obser- 
vers. I used Holmgren’s method, with col- 
ored worsteds. It did not seem necessary 
to test all students of these institutions, 
even it if it were gpa since my ratio is 
wholly borne out by examiners on the other 
side of the water. As to females, I consid- 
ered it necessary to test each and all of any 
one institution. I therefore commenced at 
Wellesley College, and was surprised to find 
but one color-blind girl among 302. Her 
mother, she told me, was also color-blind. 
Five or more of the students voluntarily 
mentioned having color-blind blood rela- 
tives. This result appeared so extraordina- 
ry that I should have been inclined to doubt 
the test, or my own ability to apply it prop- 
erly, had I not already familiarized eupeslt 
with it in several hundred of previous exam- 
inations of men. I therefore felt it necessa- 
ry to push onin this direction with institu- 
tions where I could be assured of being able 
to test each and all, and am now at work 
in the public schools of Boston by permis- 
sion of the school board. I would so far re- 

ort asfollows: In the Girl’s Normal School 

oston, 84, being all, and none were color- 
blind. tia eighteen to twenty-two. 
In the Girls High School 549, being all, none 
color-blind. Ages fourteentotwenty. Sev- 
enteen of the girls of this school told me 
they had blood relatives color-blind. Exe- 
ter Street School, all the girls, numbering 
90, none color-blind. Ages eight to sixteen. 
Thus I found but one color-blind amon 
1025 females, whilst among 1021 men I found 
one in 22 deficient in the chromatic sense. 
The relative proportion of the three forms 
of color-blin ness—red, green, and violet 
—I will not enter into here, but merely re- 
mark that I found, as other observers have, 
the first much more frequent, whilst of the 
last only three cases occurred, and these 
vy no means so marked asthe other forms. 

rom familiarity with the test I feel perfectly 
sure that I detected color-blindness where 
it existed. I alwayspushed the test much 
futher than would seem necessary, often 
thereby causing remark and question from 
the bystanders. Although seemingly tedious 
and monotonous from the tax upon the eye 
and ear and voice of the examiner, I found 
my tests of great psychological interest, 
aera snes in by educated observers. 

Since this paper was first read I have re- 
ceived the reports of Drs. Hermann Cohn 
and Hugo Magnus in Breslau, who the 

ast winter have been like myself engaged 
in the examination of school-children for 
color-blindness. They employed the same 
method as myself, namely, Professor Holm- 
gren’s, and their results agree with mine 
above given. Among 2761 boys they found 
76, or 2. 7 percent. , color-blind. Among 
2318 girls they found only one color-blind, 
or 0.04, This defect seems, therefore, a 
very great rarity among females. 

SUFFRAGE CLUB OF NEEDHAM. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club, on 
Sept. 5, held the first meeting of its sixth 
year, at the house of Mr. Daniel Mann. 

The Club Paper having proved so success- 
ful last year, it was voted to continue it, 
and to add to the original contributions of 
members, some extracts from laws relating 
to women, so that our women may be en- 
lightened thereon and learn the value of 
their own names, when required to sign doc- 
uments, &c., 

The method of taking four names of mem- 
bers, as they come in order upon the club 
list, to serve as committee of arrangements, 
& new committee for each meeting—has 
proved successful in distributing the work, 
and keeping up the interest throughout the 
whole, and is to be continued. It was also 
resolved that a part of the work of the com- 
ing season shall be to endeavor to arouse in- 
terest in the neighboring towns, in forming 
Suffrage Clubs. 

After the reading of the Club Paper, No. 
VI, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, who came 
to visit the Club, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the meetings of the Congress of 
Cla 7 With seventeen new members, the 
One of our much eeesundred and twelve. 


F. A. Caldwell, who has been Pets, Miss 
years Principal of the Needham High School, 
has left this vicinity for a more desirable 
situation in Highland Seminary, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

As the Club members increase and show 
no abatement of interest, we work on hope- 
fully. H. B. H. 




















Needham, Sept. 18, 1878. 
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DEATH OF KATE CAMERON. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Having seen no men. 
tion in your paper of the sad death in Paris 
of the artist, Miss Kate Cameron, I send the 
enclosed paragraph, which I cut, some 
weeks since, from a London letter, dated 
July 5th, in the Boston Traveller. 

Personally, I know little of Miss Came. 
ron, save that she wasan American woman 
who attained proficiency in her art through 
many and brave struggles; at the last, reap. 
ing some measure, I fear but small, of sue- 
cess. 

Mention was made of her in a short artj. 
cle on ‘Women Artists in Paris,” which 
appeared in the JOURNAL, some time within 
a year. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to add something to these meagre 
particulars: : 
SAD DEATH OF AN AMERICAN LADY Anrisr, 

The arrival of Miss Preble, from Paris, g 
few days ago, gives me the sad intelligence 
of the death of Miss Kate Cameron, a |ady 
artist, who has been struggling on, with ad. 
verse fortune, for the past nine years, jp 
the artists’ quarters, Boulevard Clichy, and 
which may be a lesson for some of our lady 
aspirants at home. I would not feel justi. 
fied in giving the details of a sad ending of 
a life of toil and pain, if I did not wish to 
influence some to remain at home, and thus 
avoid the cold indifference which French. 
men feel for the bodies and souls of oyr 
fellow-men, 

Miss Cameron had been suffering from 
cancer, and despairing of all hope, arose 
one night from her bed, called a cab, and 
ordered the man to drive to St. Luke's 
Hospital. When Miss Preble found her 
she failed to recognize her former friend. 
from her emaciated form and her gray hair, 
which had turned since she entered the hos- 
pital. Miss C. was delirious and did not 
recognize her friend, but supposed it was 
her mother. ‘‘So,” said she, ‘‘dear mother, 
you have come at last!” Miss P. had a 
bouquet of flowers in her hand and bade 
her smell of it. She was delighted, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, I am in the green fields again” 

Miss Preble staid by her till midnight 
and was glad that she had an interval of a 
return of reason, and recognized her. Miss 
P. called next morning (Sunday) on the 
Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, at the American chap- 
el, and he promised to go at once to visit 
her. He did so, but she was dead. The 
scene guite shocked Miss P., who said her 
friend was clad in a long coarse dress. like 
the shroud of a State prison convict; only 
that she was there to claim the body the 
surgeons had had possession of her, and no 
consecrated ground had received her re- 
mains, 

Some record of the life of a woman of 
such courage and faith can but have influ- 
ence for good, and many will hardly agree 
with the seeming inference of the writer of 
the enclosed, that, because some fall in the 
good fight, others, who, with sincere con 
viction, feel themselves called, should be 
deterred from joining battle., 

Euua G. Pace. 

Gloucester, Sept. 18, 1878. 

*oe 
UNIVERSALISTS AND TOBACCO. 

At the New Jersey State Convention of 
Universalists, which met in Hightstown last 
Thursday, the Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, ot the 
Second Church of Jersey City, introduced 
and urged the adoption of the resolution 
passed by the New York State Convention, 
recommending that ministers and theologi- 
cal students should abandon the use of 
tobacco. In writing the resolution from 
memory Mrs. Hanaford inadvertently used 
the word ‘‘requested” in place of ‘‘recom- 
mended,” and that mistake excited the 
opposition of several of the brethren. A 
discussion followed. Several of the elder 
brothers who used tobacco thought the ob- 
ject of the resolution proper enough, but 
they did not approve of the wording; the 
use of tobacco by ministers was bad enough, 
they said, and they would gladly give it up. 
But they did nut think that legislation of 
that kind would effect the purpose. After 
a long discussion, the Rev. Mr. Hartzell, of 
Jersey City, suggested the substitution of 
the word ‘‘recommended” for *‘requested,” 
which amendment Mrs. Hanaford accepted. 
Then the resolution was passed. 

In addition to this little victory, Mrs. 
Hanaford is happy on account of the pros 
perity of her own congregation and Sunday- 
school. She gained for it, last week, recog: 
nition by the State Convention. The 
collections in her church during the past 
year amounted to more than those of al! the 
other Universalist churches in New Jersey 
combined, and her Sunday-school has more 
pupils than any other in the same State eX- 
cept one in Newark.—N. Y. World. 

“WOMEN IN SCHOOL-MEETINGS.” 

A correspondent writes: 

I observe, by the JourNAL of Sept. 5, that 
Gov. Prescott, of New Hampshire, cong!at- 
ulates his State on being the first to give 
women the right of Suffrage in school- 
meetings. ‘‘Born and bred” among tlie 
rough hills of that little but noble Common- 
wealth, I would not pluck a feather from 
the cap of her Governor, or detract an iota 
from the honor due her legislators. But 
sion thar’h.gf_history” compels the admis- 
to leadership 1 tis Sete has better claims 
State. ~ my native 

Women who have property nu, 
tion for school purposes, have had tfie ‘ixa- 
of Suffrage in ‘‘school-meetings” in Michi- 
gan for more than ten years. They may 
also, under our present law, be elected! 
officers of school districts. In our district: 
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no person, either male or female, can vote 
on questions of raising money by taxation 
unless such persons possess property liable 
to taxation for school purposes. The law 
giving the right of Suffrage to women in 
school matters has, so far asl am aware, 
the approval of every man and woman in 
Michigan; yet truth requires me to add that 
very few women, within the limits of my 
personal acquaintance, take the trouble 
upon themselves of attending the school- 
meetings. 

The truth is, the interests of men and wo- 
men, of fathers and mothers, of husbands 
and wives, are so nearly identical in all 
educational affairs, that very seldom, if 
ever, can any conflict arise between them. 
Giving or withholding the right of Suffrage 
will not, in itself, exert any considerable 
influence upon the progress of our schools. 

D. B. 
STILL ANOTHER CLAIMANT. 

The N. £. Journal of Education says: 

Governor Prescott, of New Hampshire, 
is in error when he says that New Hamp- 
shire is the first to give women the right of 
Suffrage in school-meetings. Minnesota, 
in 1876, gave the women this right, and also 
to hold office in boards of education and 
district trustees. It remains to be seen 
whether ‘‘it is a step in the right direction” 
or not. 

To this may be added that, as early as 
1867, the women of Kansas were iegully 
entitled to vote on school questions and that 
women of Colorado have the same right. 

[Eprrors JourNAL. ] 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN'S RIGHTS 
CONGRESS. 





M. Leon Richer, to whose devoted and 
able efforts the International Woman's 
Rights Congress owes much of its success, 
is to publish a complete and authentic rec- 
ord of its doings. The record will appear 
as a supplement to L’ Avenir des Femmes, be- 
ginning with the October number. 

The Congress was divided into four sec- 
tions; viz., Educational, Economic, Moral, 
and Legislative. In the first, Froebel’s sys- 
tem and Co-education were discussed and 
recommended. It was also resolved that 
education should be unsectarian and obliga- 
tory. The Economic section dealt with the 
equality of the sexes in all professions and 
trades, and adopted this formula: ‘Equal 
production,—equal salary.” In the Moral 
section much wise legislation for the public 
benefit was suggested, and safeguards pro- 
posed for women who are specially unpro- 
tected. The absolute equality of the two 
sexes was affirmed and maintained in all 
the deliberations of the Congress. 

M. Richer says: ‘‘Just now we will men- 
tion only one fact, the importance of which 
must strike every one. The resolutions 
which were made by the Congress were for 
the most part, unanimously adopted; the 
remainder were carried by a considerable 
majority. This proves two things: 1, that 
the sentiments of right and justice penetrate 
the conscience everywhere; 2, that there is 
no civilized country where this question of 
Woman’s Rights, so disputed and ridiculed 
formerly, is not to-day seriously mentioned, 
and included among public considerations.” 

‘‘For a cause to unite at such a point minds 
inevitably separated by a crowd of special 
interests, by national characteristics, by 
caste, by prejudices of sex and color, by re- 
ligious beliefs and political opinions, it must 
surely be,—and I insist on this observation— 
it must be that the cause is a very great and 
very just one!” Cc. W. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Springfield Republican has begun the 
publication of a Sunday morning paper. 


Longmont, Colorado, has sent a car-load 
of flour to the yellow fever sufferers of the 
South. 

Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar Col- 
lege, has two nieces in Boston University, 
one in the Junior and one in the Freshman 
class. 

The article which lately appeared in these 
columns entitled ‘Shall old men vote,” 
should have been credited to the N. Y. Lude- 
pendent, 

The Oregon State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Salem 
on Wednesday, of this week, and continued 
three days. 





At Monterey. at low tide, can still be seen 
the wreck of the Natalia, the ship on which 
Napoleon escaped from Elba. She brought 
to California in 1834, from Mexico, a colony 
of Hijas. 

An item lately credited in our paper to 
the Exeter News Letter, should have been 
quoted from Frank W. Miller’s Portsmouth 
N. H. Weekly, which is a warm friend of 
Woman Suffrage. 


Yale College, it is said, has put an end to 
hazing, by a rule which degrades the hazer 
to the Freshman class. No matter what his 
scholarship or standing, he has to be a 
Freshman over again. 


On Sept. 4, Orville Grant, the ex-Presi- 
dent’s brother, was sent to the insane asy- 
lum at Morristown, N. J. His mind runs 
on immense speculations, starting new busi- 
ness on a gigantic scale, etc. 


The trustees of Smith college, have bought 
the James D! Clark collection of minerals 
which has been on exhibition at the college 
for some time. The Amherst professors 
consider the collection very valuable. 





The young lady students in Boston Uni- 
versity waited on the ladies of the Fresh- 
man class at their rooms, and welcomed 
them to college duties and college compan- 
ship. This is better than hazing. 


The contribution of Boston to the yel 
low fever fund up to the 16th inst. footed 
up $52,642.40. It is now understood that 
sufficient money has been raised in differ- 
ent parts of the country to meet all present 
needs. 


At the funeral of Matilda Stanley, recog- 
nized by all the gypsy tribes as queen, 
which took place at Dayton, Ohio, Sunday, 
over 25,000 were in attendance, and the 
funeral procession was over a mile in 
length. 

The Springfield Republican wittily says, 
in its comments on the lecture of Mrs. Boss 
against Woman Suffrage, ‘‘When Massa- 
chusetts votes for Woman Suffrage, as she 
will do, we shall endeavor to have Mrs. Boss 
exempted.” 


In chemistry the announcement by Pro- 
fessor J. Lawrence Smith of his discovery 
of the oxide of a new metal which he calls 
samondrum, the first elementary substance 
ever discovered by an American, is of great 
scientific interest. 


It was not J. Boyle O'Reilly of the Pilot, 
who at the late Democratic Convention in 
Worcester, compared a woman in politics 
to ‘‘a monkey in a china shop.” We were 
misled by the report of the Springfield Re- 
publican, and gladly make this correction. 


The public dedicaticn of the new public 
library building at Davenport, lowa, the 
magnificent gift of Mrs. Clarissa C. Cook, 
took place last Friday evening. This is 
claimed to be the only public library build- 
ing in Iowa, and one of the finest in the 
West. 


Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co, gained 
at the Paris Exhibition the distinction of a 
double recognition, the judges having 
awarded to them both a gold and a silver 
medal for the excellence of the production 
of their Riverside press, and the quality of 
their publications. 


The old stone building in which Bayard 
Taylor was born, was totally destroyed by 
fire at Kennett Square, Penn., Aug. 26. The 
building stood on the corner of the two 
principal streets of the village, and had 
been used of late years entirely for stores 
and other business purposes. 


The widow of the late Bloomfield H. 
Moore, of Philadelphia, has given to the 
Franklin Institute the sum of $10,000. It 
is to be placed ina trust, to be called the 
‘Bloomfield H. Moore Memorial Fund,” 
and the annual income will be applied to 
the library of the institution. 


Madame Decombre wil] have, during the 
winter, at her residence, 62 Clarendon St., 
acourse of French conversations and lec- 
tures, beginning Oct. 3, to take place every 
Thursday evening. Their subject will be 
the literary and artistic French men and 
women of the Ninetenth Century, and a 
review of their works. 


The Alumni of Meadville college had a 
meeting, after the adjournment of the con- 
ference, and appointed a committee to raise 
the $15,000 for an endowment. The ladies 
attending the conference also met and or- 
ganized to assist the conference in raising 
funds. A hundred and sixty ladies joined 
the organization, paying $1 each. 


Lieutenant Colonel Saddler was lately 
mayor of Middlesborough, England. Ris 
wife took advantage of his term of office to 
endow him with ason. The town council 
have just presented her husband with a sil- 
ver cradle. This is a unique example, ob- 
serves the London Jiornet, of that now al- 
most extinct curiosity, a mayor's nest. 


A lady who desires no notoriety has given 
$20,000 to the Commissioners of Charities, 
in New York City, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a surgical pavilion on the grounds of 
Bellevue Hospital, where respectable pa- 
tients may receive care separate from those 
who cannot be regarded as respectable. 
The building will contain rooms for thirty 
patients. 


The membership of the Boston society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
at the close of 1877, wasnearly a thousand. 
Its donations in three years sum up $13,- 
585. The membership fee of the Boston 
society is but $3, and the place to inscribe 
new names is at the office of the Women’s 
Club, 4 Park Street, where the Secretary, 
Mrs, Sarah B. Otis, has her office. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of East Bos- 
ton held a meeting last Wednesday evening. 
Miss F. H. Turner suggested a plan of work 
for the winter, which was discussed and 
adopted, and committees were appointed to 
carry it out. The meeting is said, by a gen- 
tleman who was present, to have been the 
most efficient and business-like one he ever 
attended. We trust that the results will be 
correspondingly great. 

A medical college for women has been 
organized in Indianapolis, Ind., with a 
board of trustees composed of persons well 
known throughout the State. Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Wallace is the President of the board. 
The faculty is partially organized. Promi- 





pent among its members are the names 
of Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, M. D., of Rich- 
mond, and Prof. R.T. Brown of Indianapo- 
lis. 

Dr. C. G. Fisher, a homeepathic physi- 
cian of New Orleans, writes to parties in 
Washington to the effect that while the 
treatment of that school of medicine has 
proved highly successful in yellow fever 
cases, those physicians have been ignored 
by the Howard Association in tbe distribu- 
tion of the funds sent for the destitute, 
and an eppeal for direct aid is made. 


The handsome actor Montague was con- 
stantly receiving love-sick letters from silly 
maidens and older simpletons, but he 
handed them over unread to his servant, 
with orders to immediately burn them. 
One fellow whom he caught reading them 
he discharged forthwith. The letters of 
his sister and mother were the only corres- 
pondence with women the executors found 
among his effects. 


“But the yellow fever, with all its hor- 
rors, which is now desolatiug the fair cities 
of the South, never reaped such a harvest 
as Alcohol yearly gathers to its brothels, 
its prisons, its poor-houses or its grave- 
yards. And the death which comes of the 
plague is in sadness, but that which comes 
of drunkenness is in gladness to all con- 
cerned, Let us then write its exodus upen 
our constitution and police public morals 
until it be exterminated.” —Zzchange. 


The governor’s council have granted a 
pardon to Augustus Sackett, of Westfield, 
who was senterced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction last 
January, for an assault on Elizabeth Day. 
Sackett is a young man with a tendency to 
consumption, and the doctors think his 
only chance for life is to get out-door air. 
The governor's council always seem to find 
an excuse for releasing men who have com- 
mitted assaults upon women, 


Gov. Talbot made a little speech to his 
neighbors in Billerica on Saturday evening. 
Alluding to the labor agitation he said that 
capital is the friend of the workingman. If 
his own mills for some years could have 
stopped in December and resumed in April, 
they would have made more money; but, 
when the question came up, the cundition 
of their employés without work had always 
decided it; and the wages paid in their 
mills had not been reduced since 1861 until 
last April. 


In alate Auburn paper we read among 
the Police Items: ‘‘Bridget Malvey, intoxi- 
cation, sixty-five daysin jail. Ed. Dempsy, 
intoxication, five days.” Such things are 
quite common in the State of New York. 
A late Ithaca Journal says, of a similar item 
there, ‘‘It costsa woman twenty-five dollars 
more for getting drunk that it does a man.” 
Can nothing be done to prevent such ‘‘chiv- 
alry” toward non-voting women? It is 
claimed that women will lose such mascu- 
line ‘‘courtesies” if they dare insist on our 
rights. 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway was present at the 
opening session of the Legislature of Oregon, 
and says: ‘‘The present Legislature, on the 
average, is a very fine looking body of men. 
Quite a number of them are too old for the 
fighting argument to hold good their exclu- 
sive claim to the ballot; several are so 
young as to almost seem to be under lawful 
age; a few are bald-headed; a number wear 
spectacles; the masses are of a mature age, 
and all who are in favor of Woman’s right 
to equality before the law are handsome and 
intelligent.” 


A company of between thirty and forty 
Episcopal clergymen of Boston and its vi- 
cinity met the Rev. Dean Stanley, by invi- 
tation of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, at 
breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick Monday 
morning. The dean addressed the compa- 
ny, giving his impressions of Boston, her 
institutions and her public men, and ac- 
knowledging the cordial reception he had 
met with. The dean has visited the Boston 
Latin School in company with the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. He examined Professor 
de Sénancour’s French classes, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the boys’ excel- 
lence in that department. 


The life of the sisters Bronte, thinks the 
London World, ought to be written in 
tears; and adds that it is in accordance with 
the fitness of things that one of them should 
find a resting-place in a dismal plot of 
ground, by no means suggestive of God’s- 
acre, overhanging the German ocean. Still 
one hardly likes to discover, close by the 
dusty roadside, a neglected grave, marked 
by a worn and sinking stone, with an almost 
obliterated epitaph: ‘‘Here lie the remains 
of Anne Bronte, daughter of Rev. P. 
Bronte, incumbent of Haworth, in York- 
shire. She died, aged 28, 1848.” And this 
brief and melancholy record is all that tells 
of the tomb of ‘Acton Bell.’” _ 


In Newton, Iowa, Sept. 9, the polls closed 
on the Temperance question, and the result 
was legal votes 147 majority, anti-license. 
The ladies voted 384 majority on the same 
line, and one lady for license. The polls 
for the ladies were in the first ward, at Dr. 
Hunter’s. The judges were Mrs. J. C. Han- 
son, Mrs. E. B. Ramsey; clerk, Mrs. M. E. 
Davis. First voter named Huldah Longfel- 





low. In the second ward Mrs. C. J. Housel 
and Mrs, W. T. Little were the judges, and 
Mrs. C. E. Loveridge, clerk. First voter, 
Mrs. Albert Moore. Third ward, Mrs. I. 
B. Carnes and Mrs. Mary Lyday, judges; 
clerk, M. H. Preston; first voter, Mrs. J. 
C. Cook, wife of the Democratic candidate 
for Judge in the Sixth District. The ladies’ 
polls were decorated with flowers and flags. 


In the outer wall of Pompeii, on the 
road leading to Herculaneum, the excava- 
tors found in a niche a skeleton, in the 
plain armor of a Roman soldier. The sen- 
tinel had kept his place till overpowered by 
the sulphurous vapor of the falling ashes; 
and there the skeleton, lance and armor had 
remained undisturbed from the 23d of No- 
vember, A. D. 79, when the city was over- 
whelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius, to 
the 20th of April, 1794, when the niche 
was reached by the excavators, This story, 
appealing so strongly to the imagination as 
an example of duty, heroically performed 
in the face of death, has been taken by Miss 
Hosmer for the subject of a very impressive 
piece of sculpture now on exhibition in 
Londen, and described by the London Times 
in terms of generous and enthusiastic praise. 


‘‘New Hampshire is the first New Eng- 
land State, if 1 mistake not, to give women 
the right of Suffrage in school meetings. It 
isa step forward, and in the right direction, 
I signed the bill without hesitation, for I 
considered it a just and wise measure, from 
which great good to our children must 
eventually result. We hope to see the oth- 
er States soon following so good an exam- 
ple set them. I am confident the experi- 
ment will be safe. None desire greater ad- 
vantage from our schools than the sons and 
daughters of the farmers; therefore, we 
should do everything in our power to make 
them strong and useful. I believe in the 
strictest economy in the administration of 
the State, and rigid accountability, but I 
do not believe in the policy of pinching 
our appropriations for the education of our 
people.” —Gov. Prescott, of New Hampshire. 


At least five-sixths of the weight of the 
human body is water. Now, if the bodies 
of all the dead are raised in the Resurrec- 
tion, will not the amount of water thus 
withdrawn frem the earth be enough to ex- 
haust all the water on the globe, and thus 
to fulfill the prediction that in the new 
heavens and the new earth “there shall be 
no more sea?” Thisis a question which 
has occupied the careful attention of the 
Rev. J. W. Bancroft, whe could not let it 
rest until he had calculated how much wa- 
ter was comprised in the bodies of all who 
had lived during six thousand years from 
Adam. He found that, with the most lib- 
eral allowance of generations and average 
weight of men, ‘‘the result was a trifle more 
than one cubic mile.” He writes to the 
Churchman that he now feels no concern 
about the necessary disappearance of the 
sea. His anxiety about its disappearance 
illustrates a crude and physical view. 


The issue of the State campaign, as sta- 
ted by the Republican Committee, “is sim- 
ply and none other than this: Shall Massa- 
chusetts be true to the faith of the fathers, 
that honest debt shall have honest payment, 
that honest currency is based on value and 
not on fiat, that at any cost, or sacrifice, the 
national honor shall be maintained untar- 
nished; or shall she, bound hand and foot, 
be delivered over to the champions of dis- 
honor and disgrace? Shall she suffer the 
chief head and front of this offending to 
occupy the chair of Hancock and Adams 
and Andrew, making of its dishonor a 
stepping-stone to the leadership of a nation- 
al party founded on the ruins of national 
credit and the public faith, a debased cur- 
rency and a repudiated debt?” Nota word 
here about the rights of one half the people 
who are disfranchised. How can we have 
an honest government, so long as it is 
founded upon the fraud of ‘‘Manhood 
Suffrage?” 

“‘Ofttimes I have seen,” says Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, ‘‘a tall ship glide by against 
the tide as if drawn by some invisible tow 
line, with a hundred strongarms pulling it. 
Her sails unfilled, her streamers were droop- 
ing, she had neither side wheel nor stern 
wheel; stitl she moved on stately, in serene 
triumph, as if with ber own life. But I 
knew that on the other side of the ship, 
hidden beneath the great hulk that swam so 
majestically,there was a little toiling steam- 
tug with a heart of fire and arms of iron, 
that was tugging it bravely on; ana I knew 
that if the little steam-tug untwined her 
arms and left the ship, it would wallow and 
roll about and drift hither and thither, and 
go off with the refluent tide no man knows 
whither. And so Ihave known more than 
one genius high-decked, full-freighted. wide- 
sailed, gay-pennoned, that but for the bare, 
toiling arms and brave, warm-beating heart 
of the faithful little wife that nestled close 
in his shadow and clung to him so that no 
wind or wave could part them, would soon 
have gone down with the stream and been 
heard of no more.” 


All honor to the women of Virginia! 
They have concluded to come to the rescue, 
and, if possible, induce the men of that 
self-dishonored state not to ruin her credit 





by repudiating her debt obligations. They 
have issued a circular addressed to the men 
of the State, asking that an additional tax 
of ten cents on every hundred dollars may 
be imposed, and that the proceeds shall ge 
toward liquidating the state indebtedness. 
In this circular they express the opinion 
that the women of the state will cheerfully 
retrench enough in their pe rsonai expenses 
to make up for this tax. The movement is 
said to be headed by some of the most emi- 
nent women of Virginia, who mean to pro- 
secute the work and shame the men out of 
their purpose to cheat the creditors of the 
State. We bid them God-speed. It isa 
pity that these women are not voters. If 
they were, there would be fewer ‘‘readjust- 
ers” in the legislature of Virginia. Honest 
constituents are very apt to make honest 
leg’slatures. 


A sad confession of seduction, disgrace 
and sorrow was made by Alice Trevelaine, 
“the femate detective ” as she lay dying at 
the Newport hospital the other day. Her 
real name was Katy Mason, and while a 
happy school-girl of sixteen, with a home 
and friends, she was taken out riding by a 
Newport millionaire, the father of a family, 
and ruined. Sorrow and shame neurly 
turned her head and, reckless from the cis- 
grace, she led the life which made her se 
notorious, After her arrest at New York 
and while she was confined on Blackwell's 
Island, her widowed mother and the other 
members of her family, mortified by ber 
actions, left Newport and went to Boston 
to live. Last week she became very il! at 
New York and started for the Newport 
home of a near relative, but the latter 
spurned her from his doorstep and she was 
taken to the hospital. Her brother and 
sister alone were with her when she died, 
her mother being kept away by illness, and 
she was taken to Dedham, Mass., for bur- 
ial. Deep indignation has been aroused 
against the poor girl’s seducer among New- 
port people, but such criminals don’t often 
get their deserts in this world, and never 
wiil until women become voters. 


The women of Cyprus are quite peculiar 
in their costume, wearing pantaloons fas- 
tened around the ankles, with fancy-colored 
boots, a profusion of chains and trinkets 
around the neck, aud a heavy girdle fastened 
by massive metallic plates. They dye their 
hair a lustrous brown with henna, and they 
deepen the expression of the eyes by color- 
ing the eyebrows with the same dye. 
Their dress is of the brightest colors, crim- 
son, blue, ete., and their head-dress is a per- 
fect copy of that seen on Phoenician und 
Egyptian statues. They seem to take a 
pride in exposing their charms, which oth- 
er women conceal; their bosoms are alm ost 
entirely uncovered, They are tall and Juno- 
like in mien and figure, with remarka\ly 
handsome and classic features. They are 
among the most beautiful women of the 
islands, recalling the finest faces of the an- 
cient statues. Uufortunately they do not 
cultivate grace of form, and by thirty, they 
become quite stout and heavy. There isa 
certain dignity and elegance about the wo- 
men of Cyprus that is very striking. They 
probably approach nearer to the ancicuat 
type of classic beauty than any other of the 
modern descendents of Helen, They have 
little or no education, but they are not 
lacking in intelligence, nor in a desire for 
knowledge. I cannot speak so well of the 
men, They have been solong crushed to the 
earth by Turkish oppression that they have 
lost most of the best qualities of their race. 
They are nevertheless industrious, patient 
laborers, peaceful and temperate. —Philadel- 
phia Press. 


A modern comedy of ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,” to wit, the exciting drama of the 
marriage of Tom Fallon and Caroline Cohen, 
was brought to a happy close yesterday, 
when the curtain fell upon a scene of gen- 
eral reconciliation. Let us hope that this 
was really the last appearance of the young 
blacksmith and his bride on any stage, and 
that henceforth they will rest content in 
the retirement of ahappy home. They have 
already had too much publicity for their 
own good. As to the merits of the contro- 
versy which was settled yesterday there can 
be but one opinion. The claim of the Co- 
hens that the marriage should be annulled 
unless Fallon turned Jew was simply ridic- 
ulous, as the law of the State has no regard 
for the religion of either of.the contracting 
parties, Perhaps the bride’s friends can ap- 
preciate their folly better if they imagine 
fora moment that Fallon had resolved to 
cast off his wife unless she should consent 
to be baptized; because under the rules of 
the Catholic Church the marriage of a mem- 
ber of that communion with an unbaptized 
person is null and void. Would that plea 
have protected him in the repudiation of 
his obligations? The truth is, Fallon and 
his wife have a hard row to hoe, and will 
need much love and forbearance to carry 
them through the conflicting religious prej- 
udices of their friends. Their sacrifices are 
about equal. She has lost caste by marry- 
ing a Gentile, and he has been excommuni- 
cated through getting married by a non- 
Catholic clergyman, and nothing is left for 
them but the comfortable doctrine, ‘‘What’s 
the odds so long as you're happy?”—. Y. 
World, 
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SCIENTIFIC COOKERY FOR WOMEN. 


The depravity of the people who live in 
the kitchen and who make it their business 
to minister to the appetites and fill the stom- 
acs of the members of their households, 
can hardly be comprehended by those who 
sit at a desk and write neat little receipts 
for them; receipts that in nine cases out of 
ten, are as impracticable to the average 
cook as theological abstractions are to the 
South Sea-Islanders. 

It is so easy to make ‘‘delicious biscuits” 
and “‘light, sweet, nutritious, snowy bread.” 
One writer quotes from a sixteen-year-old 
boy, “I have got bread-making down toa 
fine point, and Lam sure now to hit the 
nai! on the head every time,” then he goes 
on to say ‘‘He watches the clock in the bak- 
ing; he watches the thermometer in raising 
it: he watches the process of fermentation; 
he watches every part of the process pa- 
tiently and continuously from beginning to 
end, and never fails to bring from the oven 
golden-brown, sweet, fragrant, beautiful 
loaves of delicious bread.” 

I do not propose to question the truth of 
this statemen, but it is enough to make the 
heart of the average cook sink like lead in 
her bosom. How delighted she would be to 
have this sixteen-year-old boy in her kitchen; 
but, without him how is she to accomplish 
this triumph of art? for we must remember 
that it takes from ten to twelve hours, at 
least, to elaborate these ‘‘golden-brown, 
sweet, fragrant, delicious loaves” from the 
original flour, and during all this time, in 
order to be ‘‘sure to hit the nail on the head 
every time,” she must of course “watch the 
clock while it is baking; watch the ther- 
mometer while it is raising; watch the pro- 
cess of fermentation; watch every part of 
the process patiently and continuously.” 

Now let us take, for example, a farmer's 
wife I know, and she is not an exceptional 
one. Sbe has four children, the eldest 
scarcely more than a baby, they keep one 
hand during the year, and during planting, 
harvesting, haying, and corn-gathering, 
from three to ten in addition. They milk 
six cows; her husband, or one of the hands, 
helping to milk when other business is not 
too urgent; but there is the milk to take 
care of, to strain, to skim, to churn; the 
pans to keep sweet and clean;—she washes, 
irons, scrubs, cooks three meals a day, and 
washes dishes—having no help, except a 
day or two during house-cleaning, and pos- 
sibly for a week in harvest It is but rarely 
that they feel like incurring such expense. 
She does her own sewing, and mending, 
and all the thousand and one nameless 
things, that can be put in no category but 
‘odd jobs.” 

Turn your attention to her, this beautiful, 
sultry morning in July. Harvest has com- 
menced, the men must get to work early in 
the morning. Everything is secondary 
now to harvesting the grain in the best con- 
dition possible, and in the cheapest, speed- 
iest way. There is a new reaper, though 
they are not yet able to buy a sewing-ma- 
chine; there is a driver, who sits on a com- 
fortable seat and drives through the golden 
grain. There are six others, besides the 
boy who carries water. She is up at four, 
after two or three hours’ sleep snatched at 
intervals from the care of the babies. 
Bread must be baked, and she sets the 
sponge the first thing. Then she sets about 
to prepare breakfast. In the meantime the 
mi!k is brought in, which has to be strained 
into the pans and taken to the cellar; then, 
when the coffee is made and the table cloth 
spread, the baby wakes and has to be taken 
and nursed, and petted and coaxed and put 
down again, or, if he prove intractable, car- 
ried on one arm while the mother lays the 
table with the other one. She contrives to 
eat her own breakfast on snatches, between 
wailing on table and caring for baby; after 
breakfast there are the dishes to wash, the 
children to wash, comb and dress, the beds 
to make, the rooms to sweep, the cream to 
skim and the churning to do; all for the 
morning’s work. Then there are potatoes 
and peas to get and prepare for dinner, 
chickens to dress and pies to make; and all 
these things to be put on the table in nice 
order at twelve o’clock. If not, these six 
men will go home and tell their six wives 
that Mrs A. is a poor cook, and that they 
nearly starved to death while they were 
there. These six wives will not wait till 
afternoon to call on six of their neighbors 
and impart to them the wonderful discovery 
that ‘‘Mrs. A. is a poor cook,” and, ‘‘Oh, 
they do pity Mr. A., for he always thought 
so much of having good meals.” 

Well—to return to Mrs. A.; besides ali 
her other duties, there is that bread, and if 
her back does ache, aud her head get a tri- 
fle confused in the hurry and flurry of the 
flaming kitchen, she must attend to it. We 
all know, for we have been told a multitude 
of times,—that it takes only good flour, and 
good yeast, and sense, and skill, and pa 
tience, to make good bread. Of course this 
wonderful combination can be attained, for 
it is a ‘‘chemical process,” and an ‘exact 
science,” and she has only to consider;— 
first, whether the wheat of which the fiour 
is made, ‘‘has grown in the field after it was 
cut?” ‘“‘whether it was grown on rich soil 
and lacks any elements or flavors?” or 
whether it was not robbed of its best quali- 

ties in grinding? These questions all settled 


satisfactorily, she must watch the thermom- 
eter; but as thermometers are about as 
likely to be in a farmer’s house as a tele 
phone, the chances are that there is no ther- 
mometer, except her own sensations, and so 
she sets it near the fire till she finds it get- 
ting too hot; then she sets it back to cool; 
then if the baby cries, and Susie cuts her 
finger, and the pigs get in the garden, it is 
possible for her to forget it till it passes 
from the ‘‘vinous” to the ‘‘acetous” fermen- 
tation; and then—Oh, well it must be baked, 
for there are those men, and if ‘‘man does 
not livéon bread alone,” he must have the 
bread in any case. 

Next she must watch the clock in baking 
it,—‘“‘patiently and continuously.” But 
there’s the churning, and the chickens, and 
the potatoes, and the pies, and each one of 
these requires a chemical and a mechanical 
process also; but that does not matter, for 
with the requisite care, she can become an 
expert in bread making, and ‘‘hit the nail 
on the head every time.” 

Aye, there’s the rub, the requisite care 
and attention and the requisite materials. 
Nine times out of ten housekeepers cannot 
choose their materials and must take such 
as they can get. And although there is no 
doubt in any intelligent woman’s mind, 
that bread making is a ‘‘chemical process,” 
and an ‘‘exact science,” and that every wo- 
man with sense, skill and patience, (and 
there are not a few who have all these) can 
master the science,—still there will be bad 
bread on our tables, as well as original sins 
in our character, until it is possible for the 
average cook to give the requisite care and 
attention to her bread making. 

It is an old and true saying that ‘Jack at 
all trades is master of none.” A man who 
should undertake to be a good farmer, doc- 
tor, lawyer, and a mechanic—and to carry 
on all these branches of business at the 
same time, would be voted insane, and the 
most sanguine would not expect him to ex- 
cel in any of his professions; and a woman 
who undertakes to be cook, washer-woman, 
seamstress, nurse, dairy maid and maid of 
all work, will not be likely to reduce her 
bread-making to an exact science, for the 
very good reason that it will be an absolute 
impossibility for her to give the requisite 
care and attention to her work. 

E. Covey. 
Oskaloosa, Alabama, Sept. 8th, 1878. 


WHIFF. 


A clever contributor to the Atlantic Month- 
ly a few years ago, treated of the mania of 
drunkards for their stimulants as a species 
of disease under the title of ‘‘Quaff;” in the 
same way we might characterize the present 
nearly universal passion for smoking, by 
the term Whiff. 

‘It is a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
fumes thereof nearest resembling the horri- 
ble Stygean smoke of the pit thatis bottom- 
less;” so says King James, I., in his famous 
Counter-blast to Tobacco, and we at this 
late day heartily agree with him. 

As we write, the house-painter settles 
himself on the opposite steps for his noon 
pipe, while the Irishman at work on the 
sewer, strolls under our window with anoth- 
er clay abomination; a mechanic passes with 
a third, and the young gentleman talking 
with the painter expectorates tobacco-juice 
with an air of elegant liberality. 

There was probably never a time, since 
that unfortunate discovery of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when smoking was more popu- 
lar and fashionable than itisto-day. Every- 
body smokes. The college professor takes 
a scholastic after-dinner Havana, and so, of 
course, the Sophomore must learn the art 
of forciug smoke through his nostrils as 
necessarily as he must learn to twirl his 
cane. Doctors smoke, and I have heard 
persons argue from that fact that the habit 
must be harmless; lawyers smoke, and our 
beautiful new Court House was constructed 
with an especial ventilating shaft to conduct 
away the tobacco-smoke. Ieven fear that 
ministers sometimes indulge in a fraternal 
weed at their conferences. Doubtless the 
practice received a great impetus in polite 
circles during the administration of our ex- 
President, whose cigar was accepted as a 
representative and inseparable part of his 
personality. 

But not only is it fashionable for every- 
body to smoke, but it is fashionable to smoke 
everywhere. Men smoke in the street, 
in the house, in cars, in the lobbies of concert 
halls, and on the way to and from church 
on Sundays. We may take a trip down 
Narragansett Bay in the hope of getting an 
invigorating sniff of salt air, but, as we 
take deep inhalations we draw in nothing 
but the sickening odor of cigars; there is a 
tradition that they are permitted only on the 
forward part of the steamer, but during all 
excursions which we took last summer, only 
on two occasions were we able to find a 
place on the boat where we could get the 
unadulterated sea-air. Now I know persons 
whose only relaxation from « laborious and 
exhausting business is sailing on the Bay, 
and tobacco-smoke is poison to them, so 
that it seems the height of selfishness to 
force them to breathe it. 

The open street cars have passed from a 








luxury to a necessity in these torrid days, 


but, if the front seats are filled, one is 
obliged to sit with the smokers, and, if the 
wind is favorable you must breathe their 
exhalations wherever yousit. Atthe prom- 
enade concert, last Class-day evening, at 
Brown University, great numbers of gentle- 
men (?) were puffing in the faces of the 
ladies on their arms, and the whole atmos 
phere, which might have been as fresh and 
sweet as a June night has a right to be, be- 
came so foul and heavy that the thousands 
of lanterns bleered redly through the vapor 
and my companion and myself were half- 
sickened. We learned afterward that each 
member of those classes which escorted the 
Seniors to their class-supper, received the 
gift of a cheap cigar. 

A few weeks ago I was by courtesy a 
guest at an entertainment given at Newport 
to an association of business men, by the 
President of the Society. Several boxes 
of cigars were provided by the host, and 
nearly every one of the gentlemen at once 
became invisible in a dense clould and re- 
mained so during the entire afternoon, ex- 
cept while sitting at the banquet, and when 
dancing; many smoking cigar after cigar, 
without a moment's cessation. The object 
of this meeting was stated by one of the 
newspaper reporters to be the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge! 

Last winter special trains were run on the 
Boston and Providence road for the accom- 
modation of those who wished to attend the 
Boston theatres and return the same night. 
1t happened, on one evening, that there was 
no smoking car attached to the retyrning 
train, and the gentlemen passengers were 
greatly distressed for want of opportunity 
to smoke; finally the conductor, rising to 
the magnitude of the occasion, begged the 
ladies to step into an adjoining car, in 
order that their escorts might offer in- 
cense to the inexorable “Whiff!” A 
young lady friend of mine expressed her 
unmeasured contempt for such worse than 
childish weakness, 

Now it is a fact that no habitual user of 
tobacco can possess or transmit a perfectly 
healthy constitution. ‘‘Tobacco produces 
functional diseases, being liable to make the 
heart’s action irregular, disturb the chemis- 
try of nutrition and secretion, alter the 
blood, derange the reflex movements of the 
stomach and intestines, and impair the vigor 
of the nervous system.” Such is the testi- 
mony of the medical professor of Brown 
University, and the following is from a lec- 
ture by a well-known lady physician;-- 
“The heating of the salivary apparatus by 
the cigar causes intense thirst, and the 
young man may thus be led to drink wine, 
etc., and so he may go on toruin.”” But, 
if the habit were not in itself harmful, it 
would still be a useless and foolish indul- 
gence on account of the hole it will soon 
burn in a small income. Dr. Talmadge 
says $100,000,000 worth of tobacco is con- 
sumed by American men every year! It 
costs $177,444 per year to supply our stand- 
ing army with this poison. 

Before the prisoners at Blackwell’s Island 
were deprived of their allowance of the 
weed by the charity commissioners, they 
consumed an average of 162 pounds every 
fortnight, and it was estimated that of 936 
men there were nota dozen who did not 
chew tobacco. Besides this, an immense 
amount of property has been destroyed by 
fires resulting from pipes or cigars—one of 
the latter having just cost Troy, N. Y., 
$100,000. 

Yet these are not the most serious evils 
growing out of the custom; if the hab‘t were 
confined to grown men it would be bad 
enough, certainly, but it is incalculably 
worse and more injurious among boys, with 
whom it is getting to be frightfully com- 
mon. Iam accustomed to meet youngsters 
from ten to fourteen years old, with meer- 
schaums in their mouths. The victims 
range from the boot-black who squats on his 
box and consumes a two cent roll, to the 
youth who handles his Havana with kids. 
A few days ago I saw six or seven boys 
from six to thirteen years of age playing 
ball, and every one witha cigarette between 
his lips! A lad in this city was recently 
sent to Cuba for his health, and returned 
last spring with five hundred bunches of 
cigarettes for his own private use, of which, 
last July, there remained but fifteen. I 
need hardly add that his health is not im- 
proved. Boys who form such habits, if 
they escape an early death can, at best, only 
look forward to a nerveless and effeminate 
manhood, 

Much has been said of the physical de- 
generacy of our young women, but short 
walking-suits are in vogue, dress.reform 
clothing is worn, corsets are beirg discard- 
ed and Bertha Von Hillern has inaugurated 
physical culture. The future of the ‘‘com- 
ing woman” looks promising, but, mean- 
while, our young men are in a fair way to 
become unworthy of her. 

I do not blame boys for smoking; it is the 
most natural thing that they should do so, 
for there never was-a time when the habit 
was made so enticing as now. Our princi- 
pal cigar-stores are dazzling with marble 
floors, fresco, gilding and plate-glass, tobac- 
co is put up with the most dainty and in- 
genious devices and labeled with the name 
of the latest hero of politics or the stage. 
Meerschaums area marvel of exquisite or 





grotesque carving; jewelers display costly 





sets of cigar-holders and ash-receivers; fan- 
cy-stores exhibit richly decorated cigar- 
cases and tobacco-pouches. 

But the dominion of the ‘‘Whiff” mania 
does not stop here; if we look into a con- 
fectioners our eyes are regaled with ‘‘Rus- 
sian cigarette chewing gum," enveloped in 
tinfoil and tied with gay ribbons in bunches, 
to resemble cigarettes, also sticks of choc- 
olate cream tipped with red and gray to 
imitate a lighted cigar. If we glance in at 
a grocer’s, we see finger-shaped crackers 
dubbed ‘‘cigarette-biscuit;” with a slight 
sensation of nausea we move on toa toy- 
shop only to see whistles in the likeness of 
the same false god. ‘‘Lessons for infant 
minds,” we murmur, and turn with a sense 
of relief to a ladies’ furnishing store, but 
alas! even here we see a fan which, when 
furled, takes the form and appearance of an 
Havana! Many restaurants advertise ‘‘ci- 
garettes furnished free with meals,” or ‘‘a 
dinner for fifteen cents with a cigar thrown 
in.” There are games of chance or skill in 
which cigars are the premiums offered. We 
see in grocery windows a picture of a little 
fellow in short pants with a roll of tobacco 
in his mouth, and the legend ‘I smoke the 
young America, I do.” A lady recently 
told me that her little boy of six was found 
hanging delightedly around a smoker and 
begging him to puff in his face, as he liked 
it! On inquiry it was found that the taste 
had been formed by another gentleman 
playfully puffing in his face some time be- 
fore. 

It is probable that boys will smoke so long 
as men smoke, and that men will smoke so 
long as there are women who aver that they 
like the odor of a ‘‘good cigar,” so long as 
women are content to go about with their 
clothes smelling like a second-class tobacco- 
store, and will accept the caresses of men 
who exhale the odor of the poison from 
every pore, or whose teeth are stained with 
its juice. So long as ‘vomen will marry 
men who are slaves to an unnatural appe- 
tite, they must expect to bring into the 
world children who have a morbid longing 
for stimulants, and over-sensitive nervous 
systems. 

An advertising card which I recently saw 
represents a woman standing upon the globe 
and upholding a huge bar of chewing-tobac- 
co. ‘‘That,” I thought, ‘‘is just what the 
average woman is doing; she is upholding 
the habit on this side the globe—she is lift- 
ing it into popularity by the force of her in 
direct influences.” 

Not long ago the Woman’s JouRNAL 
stated that a woman had been made vice- 
president of a cigar-makers association in 
New York, and mentioned it as a re-assur- 
ing sign of the times. Well, perhaps it is, 
but we should be better pleased to see wo- 
men everywhere leagued against the cigar- 
makers. If our young ladies would form 
an Anti-Tobacco Club, and sign a pledge 
never to marry a man who used the weed in 
any form, I believe that the throne of the 
tyrant “‘Whiff” would totter to its fall. 

FRANCES LOCKE. 

Providence, R. 1. 


THIERS’ DOMESTIC LIFE. 





Madame Dosne, when introduced to 
Thiers, had a daughter, Emilie, who yester- 
day, was the sovereign of Paris. The in- 
troduction took place at the house of Lafitte, 
whom Thiers consulted when writing his 
history about the finances of the republic 
and consulate. The charming Parisienne 
discovered in the odd little man a genius of 
the highest order, and as varied as that of a 
Athenian in thetime of Pericles. Her first 
notion was to use him as an instrument in 
restoring Napoleon’s son, the duke de Reich- 
stadt, for he was a zealous Bonapartist, as 
well from family associations as from ad- 
miration of Napoleon, who had died a short 
time previously at St. Helena. The bank- 
er’s wife hada delightful house, to which 
she invited the odd-looking genius, She 
determined to polish him and divest him 
of his external oddities, which she saw 
would be in his way. He took polish rap- 
idly, and in taking it conceived a passion 
for his Egeria, which endured to the end 
of his life and her’s. The revolution came 
round. It placed on the throne a woman 
of severe morals, who was very good and 
charitable but very narrow-minded. The 
tittle-tattle about M. Thiers and Madame 
Dosne found anecho at the Tuileries, where, 
in the queen’s circle, Guizot was in high 
favor for the support he gave the Jesuits 
when they sought leave to open schools for 
secondary instruction. According to the 
canon of polite society, it was nobody’s bus- 
iness to see more clearly into M. Dosne’s fam- 
ily affairs than he did himself. But such 
was not the view taken by Marie Emilie, 
who had had some trouble in breaking a 
liaison of her eldest son, the‘duke of Orleans, 
who was then three years married to the 
duchesse de Valencay, and was determined 
to enforce respect for the seventh com- 
mandment. At acourt ball Madame Dosne, 
advanced to salute the queen and her maj- 
esty turned her back upon her; this affront 
set Paris ringing. A remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to the king by M. Dosne. All the 
Bonapartists espoused the cause of the af- 
fronted lady, who naturally defended herself 
as wellas she could. She accounted for her 
intimacy with Thiers by representing that 





she was keeping himclose to her to be a hus 
band for her daughter Emilie, and that she 
determined upon making him a member of 
her family. His genius would ennoble 
them, and their money would enable him 
to devote his great faculties to the public 
service. ‘T'he queen, shutting her ears to the 
clamor made by the aggrieved lady, Thiers 
upset the ministry and asked to forma cab. 
inet, which he did on condition of Madame 
Dosne’s story being accepted by the queen 
and an apology made. Mlle. Emilie was 
taken from school and asked whether she 
would like to share the glory of M Thiers 
and be his devoted friend for life. She had 
been brought up to regard him as a divine 
man, earth-born, no doubt; said yes, was 
married to him—given, to speak in a figure, 
a latch-key, and set up with a confidentia] 
femme de chambre and a suit of rooins at 
the end of the house opposite to the one in 
in which he resided. Madame Dosne occu- 
pied the immediate rooms with her daugh. 
ter Felicite, and M. Dosne had a bed and 
sitting-room of his own in a building look- 
ing on the garden. The whole family met 
at repasts and in the evening. A breeze 
never ruffled the harmony of the mutual re- 
lations of its members. Madame Dosne led 
the conversation, and was an interesting, 
gracious hostess to the end of her life. 
Madame Thiers, who was very good-look- 
ing and still preserves her comeliness, had 
not much to say for herself. She was an 
excellent housekeeper and relieved her 
mother of administrative cares. At an 
early period of her singular matrimonial 
life, Comte Roger du Nord, one of the most 
accomplished and the handsomest man in 
Paris, was admitted to be her respectful 
cavalier. 

Thiers was the pride, the darling, the toy 
and the glory of the three ladies—that is to 
say of Madame Dosne and her two daugh- 
ters. His smallness and pretty, petulant 
ways endeared him to them. He had the 
archness of a cupid, and was, like the ro- 
guish god, fond of running hither and thith- 
er among blooming roses, without letting 
any of them scratch him. The youngest of 
the daughters, who was remarkable for her 
purely-chiselled features, the elegant fall of 
her shoulders, and the swaying gracefulness 
of her figure, not to upset his domestic ar- 
rangements at the Place St. Georges, re- 
fused every offer of marriage. The histori- 
an, and the lady who bore his name, did 
not address each other in the familiar 
“thee” and ‘‘thou,” generally adopted, in- 
stead of the more formally polite ‘‘you” 
and “‘your,” by the French husband and 
wife on excellent terms with each other. 
In conjugal life here, not to tutoyer is taken 
as an evidence of cold feeling. Neither 
did Thiers and Madame Thiers call each 
other by their Christian names. It was M. 
Thiers here and Madame Thiers there, and 
the tone of familiar intercourse was that 
which might be carried on between a kind 
father and an adoring and devoted daugh- 
ter. Mlle Felicite Dosne joined in the per- 
petual adoration, but was not so demon- 
strative as her sister or so active in pouring 
spikenard ointment on the adored one’s 
feet, because she was of a more contempla- 
tive disposition. On her death-bed, their 
mother, to whom they were passionately at- 
tached, exhorted them to cherish Thiers to 
the end as the glory of their lives and of 
their country. Madame Thiers was his 
Martha, and her sister was his Mary. The 
former attended him when age began to 
creep upon him as a nurse would a beloved 
child on whose existence many hopes de- 
pended. She was kind and affectionate to 
his friends and she hated his enemies with 
a perseverance of which he was incapable. 
As a judge of character she was shrewder 
and more penetrating than he was, and if 
she had imposed her advice on Thiers he 
would have mistrusted Changarnier, Buffet 
and MacMahon, whose designs she saw 
through long before the 24:h of May.— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 

————_—-++e 


THE DRESS OF WOMEN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—It is a matter of no 
moment whether girls wear the hair 
“banged,” or not. Perhaps their foreheads 
are ugly, or perhaps they do not know how 
charming the expression of the brow often 
is. We may even accept the opinion of 
a young friend of ours who has a happy 
facuity of finding good in things evil: he 
said ‘‘No doubt the hair is worn in that 
way to suggest having been walking in a 
breeze, and it is a pretty conceit.” 

But our disgust at long dresses cails for 
pithy Saxon. They are filthy. My cook 
goes sailing round the kitchen and yard 
with skirts full of mud, leaving the ‘‘trail of 
the serpent” wherever she steps. We look 
at her with pity and contempt, but try to 
consider that untidiness, wastefulness, and 
general lack of brains are her inheritance. 
But if we try to give her a thought of neat- 
ness and taste about her skirts she answers 
truly, ‘‘All the ladies have ‘em so.” 

How is it possible that ladies can be so 
dirty? We have just come over from a 
University where a troop of girls who really 
had brains enough to pursue the studies 
there, were raising such a cloui of dust 
with their own garments that we were 
obliged to go far out of our way to avoid 
the untidy creatures. Do they think that 
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there is beauty or grace in dry goods, and 
filthy dry goods, so that as a matter of 
wsthetics they must attach such trails to 
their bodies? Why not tie a picture to 
their heels? Pictures are prettier than ruf- 
fled delaine. Or if they must have ruffles 
why not put them on a small cart and so 
get them safely over the dirt? The thills 
of the cart could be fastened to their necks. 

As it is, men who take the women of to- 
day to wife must have good stomachs! 
Rather very poor ones if not sensitive 
enough to turn sick at the sight. Notalone 
the disgusting petticoats, but dead birds 
perched on their hats! Worst of all the 
moral turpitude evinced by this coarse, 
sauvage taste. These women know that only 
by the greatest cruelty can these little birds 
be provided for their handsome designs. 
We are obliged only to laugh when we see 
these silly women wear fruit on their heads 
while we marvel at the selection of things 
having as qualities juice and stickiness to 
be worn on the head through an entire sea- 
son. But we are struck with detestation at 
the sight of dead bodies on bonnets. 

The scalp of his enemy worn by the sav- 
age, evinces higher civilization than the cus- 
tom of decking one’s self with murdered 
birds We meant to treat only of long 
dresses in this article, but have been led to 
the other extreme of womanish forms, As 
an excuse for the sex, I plead that they are 
incited to their ridiculous customs by the 
laudable desire to please men, and they 
succeed. SHAWANEBEKE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

——---- emo ———_—__ 
CLIMBING MOUNT BLANC. 

Weare permitted to publish the following 
private letter from a charming young lady 
well known in Cincinnati society :— 

VEVEY, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 9. 

I have been making the usual round in 
Switzerland,—i. e., Zurich, the Rigi, Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken (with the numerous ex- 
cursions thereabouts), Berne, Thur, Lau- 
sanne, Frieberg and Geneva, but my last 
week's experience at Chaumoni has rather 
blunted my memories of the other places. 
The next day after arriving there, by dili- 
gence, we went on an excursion to the grotto 
on the Glacier des Bossous, and the day af- 
ter that to the Mer de Glace. Tired by 
the journeys, papa and I were seized with a 
desire to ascend Mount Blanc,—the more so 
on my part because no American woman is 
recorded as having gone beyond the Grands 
Mulets. Mama was rather opposed to it, as 
the effort is attended with some risk. We, 
however, took every precaution in regard to 
guides, and started off on the morning of 
the 2d, attended by quite an army. The 
first halting place is the Pierre Pointue, 
from which a lovely view is gained. Be- 
yond here trees cease, but the rocky soil 
yields innumerable rare alpine flowers, as 
well asmany common wild ones. At Pierre 
l’Echelle these cease, and snow clothing is 
put on. Then begins the passage of the 
Glacier des Bossous, considered one of the 
dangers of the ascent. We were surround- 
ed by ice and snow, immense seracs on one 
side and yawning crevices on the other. Of 
course I fell in, but was saved from a freez- 
ing death in the yawning chasm, as we were 
tied together by arope, so that I was drawn 
up to the firm ice again. Then came the 
junction, the most frightful place; for it is 
necessary to pick one’s steps across a narrow 
bridge and along a winding path bounded 
by a wall of ice on one side and a bottomless 
precipice on the other. Soon after we left 
this the fine weather left us, and we were 
surrounded by a dense white fog, in which 
we reached the Grands Mulets, after six 
hours’ walking in all. We hoped to go to 
the summit next morning, but at midnight 
it began tosnow, and, on rising, we found 
seven inches of fresh snow—ordinarily re- 
freshing in August, but not at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet. We could not go on and 
would not go back, so spent a melancholy 
day in the cabin, with no fire, little to eat 
and only an odd volume of ‘‘Romola,” and 
the visitors’ book for entertainment. ‘‘Ro- 
mola” was priggish and long-winded! Much 
too hard a test for it. Another night of ex- 
pectation. At about 6 a. M. it was pro- 
nounced clear enough for us to try the as- 
cent. So long as the track lasted, which 
had been broken by the guides the previous 
day, it was only moderately bad, but in an 
hour or two that failed us, and then the snow 
was two feet deep at every step, while the 
sun poured down August rays. Sometimes 
for a few minutes, a cold north wind would 
strike us, and then it became difficult to 
keep our hands and feet from freezing. 
Sometimes a heavy fog would come or snow 
would be blown up over our heads. Under 
these circumstances you may know I did not 
much appreciate the beauty of that realm of 
snow and ice. Added to other discomforts 
was that of a frozen dress; but, after all, 1 
think that I should have enjoyed the trip 
but for the distress caused me by the rare- 
fied air. At about five o’clock we came toa 
perpendicular hill on which the snow was 
deeper than anywhere else, and under which 
the old had softened until it was almost im- 
possible to obtain a foothold. After strug- 
gling up that, I was utterly unable to go any 
farther, although we were but a few hundred 
feet from the top. Was saved from instant 
dissolution by outward and inward applica- 





tion of spirits. Was forced to return. 
Reached the Cabane atten Pp. mM. Papa went 
on to the summit, and had in its entirety 
the view which I had partially enjoyed at 
the Grande Bossous. I undoubtedly would 
have succeeded but for the snow, and cer- 
tainly meanto try again. We were watched 
all day through telescopes by the population 
of Chamouni, and on our return were greet- 
ed with cannon shots, &c. So difficult an 
ascent has never been known at this seasun, 
and we were great people. I wish you had 
been with us; you would have enjoyed it, 
and would certainly have held out. I have 
done better than any of my country women 
in this respect, however, and am satisfied for 
the present.... Believe me, as ever, your 
friend, EB. 8. 

— Cincinnati Gazette. 


eee 


CRUELLY TREATED ORPHANS. 


Mr. John D. Wright, President of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, received August 30 a 
letter stating that there were at No. 1998 
Third avenue three children, a girl and two 
small boys, who were cruelly treated by 
their uncle and aunt. It was also asserted 
that the children had an annuity, which 
their custodians retained. The case was in- 
vestigated by Edward Chiardi, an agent of 
the society, who found that David Graham, 
who was for many years drum-major of the 
Seventh Regiment, died about fifteen months 
ago, leaving a wife and three children. 
His property consisted of a house and lot 
in Morrisania and about $1,000 worth of 
personal effects. His widow rented the 
house in Morrisania and went to live at No. 
1998 Third avenue with her sister and broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Finn. Last 
March Mrs. Graham died. The children 
remained under Mrs Finn’s care, and about 
five months ago she received $250 for their 
support from the Saint Cecile Masonic 
Lodge, of which Mr. Graham had been a 
member. ‘This sum, the rent of the house 
and the effects of Mrs. Graham were, it is 
alleged, used by the Finns for their own 
purposes, Last Monday Mr. Finn was 
beating the little girl when Mrs. Margaret 
Ryan, who lives in the same house, inter- 
fered. Finn knocked ier down. She 
caused his arrest and he is now at the Tombs 
awaiting trial. 

‘Mrs. Finn was arraigned at the Harlem 
Police Court yesterday on a charge of cru- 
elty to the children, but she denied the 
charge and asked that the children them- 
selves should be sworn. Laura, the eldest, 
aged twelve years, was then put on the stand 
and testified that her aunt slapped her when 
she was very disobedient, and that she treat- 
ed her well. But when Justice Wheeler 
kindly asked if her aunt never beat her 
with a stick, she cast a terrified glance at 
Mrs. Finn, who was standing a little dis- 
tance behind her, and burst into tears. His 
Honor then took the child into the private 
examination-room, where she said to him 
that she and her two little brothers were 
cruelly treated. Mrs. Finn was committed 
for trial at the General Sessions, and the 
children were placed in Mr. Chiardi’s care. 

















HUMOROUS. 


How to remove weeds.—Marry the widow. 


A coquette is a rose bush from which 
each young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband. 


John writes to ask ‘‘if old Boreas ever had 
any wives?” Certainly, didn’t you ever 
read about the ‘‘Merry Wives of Wind-sir?” 


Said a worthy and witty farmer: “If you 
ever come up our way be sure and stop—at 
the American House. It’s a first class ho- 
tel.” —His wife is a happy woman. 


“Do you see any grapes, Bob?” ‘‘Yes, 
but there is dogs.” “Big dogs, Bob?” 
“Yes, very big.” ‘‘Then come along—these 
grapes are not ours, you know.” 


An irrepressible Western tourist, who re- 
cently visited an Italian convent, and was 
shown by a monk a consecrated lamp which 
had never gone out during five centuries, 
bent over and gave the flame a decisive 
puff, and remarked with cool complacency, 
‘Well, I guess its out now?” 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon once attended a 
masked ball without a mask or domino. 
The lady of the house, a little piqued at 
this slight, approached him and said: 
“And pray, sir, what character do you as- 
sume?” “] appear as a gentleman,” said 
Dixon. ‘Ah! a capital disguise!” 

“I am tired to death!” So you have said 
very often, yet you are still alive and well. 
“J had not a wink of sleep all night!” Yet 
your bed-fellow heard you snore man 
times. ‘I would not do it for the world!” 
And yet you have done many things equally 
bad forapenny. ‘‘We were up to our knees 
in mud!” You know very well that the 
dirt was not over your shoes. 


“Well, Ettie,” said a well-known demo- 
cratic politician to his little daughter on 
his knee, the other morning, ‘‘I guess you’re 
about old enough to be sent to school now.” 
“What school, papa?” asked incredulous 
blue eyes. ‘‘Well, well; the public school, 
I guess.” ‘‘No, no, papa; nota ‘publican 
‘coo]. Lisnot a’publican; I’se a democrat.” 
As the tree inclineth, the twig is bent. 


Mr. E. P. Whipple was once introduced 
by the chairman of a rural lyceum as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To-night, fellow-citizens, we are to 
hear some remarks from E. P. Whipple, of 
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Boston, who will amuse and instruct you, 
probably!” Dr. Bellows tells of a man who 
dropped a dollar in his hand, with the re 
mark: ‘‘I heerd your lectur’ last night. I 
approve your views and want to see ‘em 
forraded.” 

We met with this witty and unanswerable 
retort in a sketch of a short trip through a 
portion of Ireland. The writer is convers- 
ing with his car-driver: ‘‘You are a Catho- 
lic Jimmy?” “Yes,” yer honor.” ‘And 
you pray to the Virgin Mary?” “I do, yer 
honor.” ‘‘Well, there’s no doubt she was 
a good woman; the Bible says so; but she 
may have been no better than your mother 
or mine.” ‘That's true, yer honor. But 
then you'll allow there’s a mighty difference 
in their children.” 


Enter young husband, who throws him- 
self into a chair, and exclaims: ‘‘What! 
toothache again, Maria! I do call that hard 
upon a feller! And here have I been at 
Epsom all day, with the jolliest lot o’fellers 
ever got together in one drag, and won a 
pot o’ money, and had no end of a jolly 
time, and I did think I should find some- 
thing cheerful and jolly to greet a feller 
when I got home! And there you are! 
toothache again! ' do call it hard upon a 
feller—precious hard !— Punch. 





HYGIENIC ONDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and BRe- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St..N.W.City. 








Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
| y Gj 0 Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnad, 0. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
{0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world Sanple watch and outit Sree ta Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 

inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 
aweekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HALLertr & Co., Portland Me. 


T | ‘ y 41 wen 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate edneation to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 

study, and receive the same degrees. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 
ARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open Photo 


rom Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Parie, ©. Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly25 





—TEH E— 


HENRY #F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention thie paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
iy% MABS. 





DITSON & CO’sS 


Home Musical Librarv 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
tome volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 250 pages, sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt, 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG, (200 pp. 60 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors. 

THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best compoeers, na- 
tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (232 pages, 75 
Songs, Duete, &c.) Wondertully fine book. At 
the date of its publication considered the beet. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. Th 
most recent ones are: 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pieces for advanced players. 


‘GEMS OF THE DANCE. (232 pages.) 


The newest compositions of Strauss. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 
A hundred or more of the worke of this most bril- 
liant of masters. 


Send for Gatalogues and Contents of the 82 books, 


§@™ Look out for Ditson & Co’s New Weekly Musi- 
cal Paper. Appears in September. 


DITSON & CO’S 


Musical Record. 


A 


NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


the first number to appear September 7. 

It will be under the able editorial management of 
Mr. WM. H. CLARKE, and will be a true 
musical Newspaper, its frequent appearance enabling 
it to give the latest news from all parts of the country 
and of the world, with reports of Conventions, Mu- 
sic-schools, Festivals, &c., and with bright. clear, 
interesting articles on all subjects pertaining to mu-i- 
cal progress. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Record 


will be an impartial] paper. The firm publish for all 
composers, and have no motive to favor cne at the 
expense of another All music teachers and musical 
amateurs are invited to support this, which ts, in a 
special sense, their popes. and to send on all interest- 
ing items of information in their respective distric:s. 
Subscription price, $2, per year in advance. No 
Free List. Premiums for lists of subscribers, More 
than Three Hundred Pages of Music per year givin, 
Will exchange with papers having special musical 
departments. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Co.,, 843 Broadway N. Y 





6G dis’ worker can make $12aday at home. Cist 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trure & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.:1« 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. P 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis,) » 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great hi hway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= = equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands ontuty at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
unos the most yo yan plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

ND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
contents which have rendered them practically im- 
poesible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 


The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpaeeed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ‘be 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 





C. 8, HALDEMAN, New My mms Agent, 
208 and 205 Washington treet, Boston, Mase, 
, 
ty6 
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> 
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THE RED CROSS UF HUMANITY. 


At this time, when the very winds of 
Heaven seem freighted with groans of ago- 
ny and moans of the dying, when every 
thoughtful and humane man, woman or 
ehild, from the millionaire to the crippled 
washer-woman, are giving out their health, 
strength, and wealth to ameliorate the suf- 
fering of our pestilence-stricken friends of 
the South, is it not well to pause and ask 
ourselves—‘‘What shall we do?” Are spas- 
modic efforts ali over the country, the get- 
ting-up of meetings, the giving of lectures 
and readings, the preaching of sermons, 
theatricals, picnics, tea-parties, sailing clubs, 
moonlight rides, and a thousand and one 
ether ways which at present are convulsing 
the minds of young and old, in every city, 
town, village and country neighborhood, 
and wasting energy and health—all for the 
benevolent purpose of raising money to an- 
swer the appeal for “help” which comes 
daily from the yellow-fever district--are 
these the best ways to answer a great and 
imperative demand? Are these the most 
judicious methods of ameliorating instant 
and immediate suffering? While we are 
organizing a public ‘‘meeting” or ‘‘picnic,” 
which is to be held ‘‘one week from to-day,” 
where we may draw from the pockets of 
some half-reluctant or sensual individual, 
ten cents or a quarter of a dollar for the 
dying, and then another week must go by 
before our well-meant but tardy charity 
reaches those whose suffering demands it, 
how many who, if relieved promptly, might 
live, will be beyond all thought or care! 

Enclosed is an article on the society of 
the ‘‘Red Cross,” which I commend to the 
elose scrutiny of all the readers of the 
JouRNAL. I was recently visited by that 
wonderful woman, Miss Clara Barton, who 
ought not any longer to be called the ‘‘Flor- 
ence Nightingale of America,” but the 
“Clara Barton” of the world, and from her 
lips I heard the thrilling tale of the work- 
ings of this ‘‘Red Cross League” in Europe. 
The tale was told in the glowing langauge 
of one who had seen and felt and used its 
power, and who had used it with all her 
woman’s love and sympathy. Although 
Miss Barton is an invalid, she is working 
now to bring about a like result in the 
United States. Can our Government, which 
sometimes boasts of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, withhold its sanction, when every oth- 
er civilized government has given its assent? 
Who, among us all, would not, if a proper 
organization could be effected, bind upon 
our arm or breast the red cross of human- 
ity, and begin, from the hour, to lay up 
stores for the coming great emergency, the 
fire, the ship-wreck, the flood, the railroad 
disaster, the cyclone, the pestilence, and the 
famine? When the cry shall come again, 
as it will come, ‘‘Z/elp usor we perish,” shall 
we not, can we not, be ready to answer— 
“Be brave and strong; we are here.” 

Frances D. Gage. 

Vineland, N. J., Sept. 23, 1878. 





The following articles were adopted at 
Geneva, August 22, 1864:— 


1. Ambulances and military hospitals shall be ac- 
knowledged to be neutral; and, as such, shall be pro- 
tected and respected by belligerents so long as any 
sick or wounded may be therein. Such neutrality 
shall cease if the ambulances or hospitals shall be 
held by a military force. 

2. Persons employed in hospitals and ambulances 
eomprising the staff for superintendence, medica 
service, administration, transport of wounded, as 
well as chaplains, shall participate in the benefit of 
neutrality, while so ommeren and so long as there 
remain any wounded to bring in or to succor. 

2, The persons designated in the preceding article 
jay even after occupation by the enemy, continue 
to fulfill their duties in the hospital or ambulance 
which they serve, or may withdraw to _ the corps 
to which they one Under such circumstances, 
when these persons shall cease from these functions, 
they shall be delivered by the occupying army to the 
outposts of the enemy. They shall have the special 
right of sending a representative to the headquarters 
of their respective armies, 

4. Asthe equipment of military hospitals remains 
subject to the laws of war, persons attached to such 
hospitals cannot, in withdrawing, carry away articles 
which are not their private property. Under the 
same circumstances an ambulance shall, on the con- 
trary, retain its equipment. 

5. Inhabitants of the country who may bring help 
to the wounded, shall be respected and remain free. 
The Generals of the belligerent powers shall make it 
their care to inform the inhabitants of this appeal 
addressed to their humanity, and of the neutralit 
which will be the consequence of it. Any wound 
man entertained and taken care of in a house shall be 
eonsidered as a protection thereto. Any inhabitant 
who shall have entertained wounded men in his house 
shall be exempted from the quartering of troops, as 
well as from se of the contributions of war which 
may be imposed. 

6. Wounded or sick soldiers, whatever is their na- 
tionality, shall be cared for, Commanders-in-chief 
shall have the power to deliver immediately to the 
outposts of the enemy soldiers who have been wound- 
ed in an engagement, when circumstances permit this 
to bedone with the consent of both parties. Those 
who are recognized, after they are healed, as incapa- 
ble of serving, shall be sent back to their country. 
The others may also be sent back on condition of not 
aain bearing arms during the continuance of the 
war. Evacuations, together with the persons under 
whose direction they take place, shall be protected 
by an absolute neutrality. 

7. A distinctive and uniform flag shall be adopted 
for hospitals, ambulances and evacuated places. It 
must, on every occasion, be accompanied the Na- 
tional Flag. An arm-badge shall also be allowed for 
~~ tegen | Mayen oe ag 9 y a of it shall be 

eftto military authority. e and arm-bad 
shall bear a sod cress on a white ound. - 

8. The details for the execution of the present con- 
vention sha!l be regulated by the commanders-in- 
chief of belligerent armies, according 10 the instruc- 
tions of their respective Governments and in con- 
formity with the general principles laid down in this 
convention. 

9%. The high contracting powers have agreed to 
communicate through the present convention to those 
Governments which have not found it convenient to 

send plenipotentiaries to the International Conven- 
tion at Geneva, with an invitation to accede thereto. 
The protocol is, for that purpose, left open. 


it will readily be seen that this treaty or 
alliance of nations, would not only greatly 
facilitate and help to ameliorate human suf- 
fering in times of war, but it would open 
the way for relief and consolation in times 


‘much more. 


of peace, which are just as necessary. A 
Washington writer has said :— 

In times of peace the relief societies do 
not disband, but maintain their organiza- 
tions, collect supplies and funds, train their 
nurses, and keep themselves in readiness, 
not only for the demands that are soon to 
be made in case of war, but for those sud- 
den calamities which so frequently arise in 
times of peace. Every country is occasion- 
ally visited by tornadoes, fires, floods, explo- 
sions, the caving in of mines, pestilences, 
and like disasters, which come suddenly, 
and for which, in this country, there is no 
organized method for relief. In such cases 
the societies of the Red Cross, if they were 
organized in every State, would be ready 
with money, nurses and supplies, to go on 
call to the instant relief of all who were 
overwhelmed by these sad calamities. In 
such cases the government is always ready 
to furnish transportation, and often does 
In the Mississippi flood a few 
years ago, it ordered rations distributed un- 
der the direction of army officers, and in the 
case of the explosion at the Navy Yard 
voted a relief, fund. But in such cases one 
of the greatest difficulties is that there is no 
organized method of administering the re- 
lief which the government or liberal citi- 
zens are willing to bestow. And it is we 
here that the relief societies of the Red 
Cross would come into play. They would 
not only be ready with their nurses and sup- 
plies at the moment of greatest need, but 
they would also bea medium through which 
the public could act when larger benefac- 
tions are needed. 

Then in Europe the Red Cross derives im- 
mense advantage from its international 
character. If supplies are deficient in one 
nation, the national committee has only to 
make it known and they are poured in from 
the relief societies of other nations. Or if 
an individual or a corporation wishes to 
furnish aid incase of a particular calamity, 
communication is easy through the Nation- 
al Committees, and the means of adminis- 
tration are organized and in the field. 

In view of all these facts, it would seem 
as if our Government should not hesitate to 
sign the Geneva treaty, and to put itself in 
communication with the rest of the civilized 
world in forwarding a plan so admirably 
adapted to the wants and interests of this 
great country; and if it be true that Miss 
Barton is urging the concurrence of our 
Government to an institution which she 
found so great a facility in Europe, we can- 
not help thinking that her application will 
be made to willing ears. 

—_—-_ > oe ——_———_- 
THE UNSAFETY OF WOMEN IN IOWA. 


The Iowa State Register says that the hor- 
rible frequency with which crime against 
women is ocurring in Iowa, is a disgrace to 
the civilization of the State, and a dishonor 
to all the men inits borders, ‘‘In the past 
two or three months a dozen women, the 
wives of honorable citizens, ladies in as 
good society as the State affords, and as 
pure women as ever offered prayer to 
Heaven, have been made victims of the 
most cruel, fiendish, and horrible of all 
crimes known to humanity. In one county 
alone, two women have been outraged by 
devils who were afterwards captured, and 
are now resting quietly in jail, eating the easy 
bread of crime. Only last week a respect- 
ed lady in another county of the State, after 
kindly giving two tramps their dinner, was 
outraged by them, and her little baby kill- 
ed by the devils, because it made an outcry 
at seeing its mother in the hands of the 
villains.” 

The Iowa City Press comments upon the 
lack of courage and manliness shown by 
the men of one county in the State, where 
this crime of crimes, rape, has been treated 
as tenderly as the minor offenses of the 
law. 

‘In Iowa there is a large and populous 
county which has init no men! The state- 
ment is startling, but there are internal evi- 
dences of itstruth. In that country a few 
weeks ago a respectable white lady was the 
victim of an indecent assault by a negro 
tramp and under the most horrible and har- 
rowing of circumstances. The black wretch 
was caught by the sheriff of another coun- 
ty, whose bill for the service was not al- 
lowed in full by the county which was the 
scene ofthe crime. Thenegro was brought 
back and put into the jail and is there liv- 
ing in peaceand plenty to-day. Two weeks 
ago another tramp called at a house in the 
same county, got a good meal, learned that 
the lady, who had kindly served it, was 
alone, rose from the table and duplicated 
the crime of the other with other details of 
horror that curdle the blood. The little 
children of the house cried aloud over their 
outraged mother, who lay like one dead, 
until passers-by learned of the crime and 
started in pursuit. The black fiend was 
found near night, resting just after having 
chased another woman half a mile. He was 
tenderly mounted on a horse, and rode to the 
county jail, where he is fed with fellow 
criminals at the expense of the country, the 
tax-paying toil of their victims contribu- 
ting to their support, as it will to the fee- 
ing of the lawyers to defend them, when in 
court the helpless women will on com- 
pulsion submit to a pert cross examination, 
gaped at by hoodlums and cringing in 
every nerve as they feel themselves made 
through their wrongs a public spectacle. 
We do not use the descriptive word ‘‘negro” 
intending it as suggesting that this crime bya 
white man is less heinous,since it is the black 
heart and not the black skin that isinfamous. 
Should not some men move into that coun- 
ty? Is it fair to leave it solely to the oocu- 
pation of women, children and ravishers? 
[s there not in the veins of men along its 
borders enough of red blood to grow indig- 
nantly hot and to wipe out the disgrace so 
far as strong and chivalrous arms and 
well knotted ropes can do it? Lowa is pe- 





culiarly the theatre of this most infamous 





offense in the calender. The law is limp- 
legged and weak in its punishments. Let 
the law be supplemented by a manly out- 
burst that will defend the women of Iowa 
by a prompt punishment, made as lawful 
in its features as the horrible and revolting 
nature of the crime justifies.” 
soe 


LETTEKS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


We are in constant receipt of letters like 
the following :— 
WELCOMED IN VERMONT. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Enclosed I hand you 
a order $2.50 for subscription of 

rs Jeannie M. Weeks, to Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, for the present year, ending January, 
1879. We could not keep house without 
the JourNAL. Am glad Miss Hindman 
opened her guns on the old senseless cry 
about the extravagance of women. Many 
a man has come to Leg by extravagance 
and dissipation, and then, as a lazy loafer, 
has been supported by the industry, good 
management and economy of a true wife, 

I said true wife; I'll take that back. A 
true wife should cast off a lazy, shiftless, 
husband, with bad habits, and let him work 
or starve. Iam sick and tired of so many 
flings, and insinuations, and libelous accu- 
sations against women. The integrity, mo- 
rality, economy and fidelity to duty, and to 
cleanliness, which is next to godliness, 
most decidedly preponderates on the side 
of the woman. Any man who will attempt 
to cover up his own short-comings by deri- 
sive allusions to women, ought to be des- 
pised by all decent people. 

Rutland, Vt. NEWMAN WEEKS. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL INDISPENSABLE. 


River Hepert, N. §., ) 
Aug. 31, 1878. § 

Enclosed please find $5.00, which will 
pay my subscription to the Woman's Jour- 
NAL to October, 1879. 

I have only one regret in the great pro- 
gress in your work, and that is, that in time 
it will not be necessary to publish the 
Woman’s JournaL, and I shall have to 
keep house as best I can without it. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. R. Currstie. 





A WOMAN LAWYER IN MICHIGAN, 


GRAND Rarips, Micnu., ) 
Sept. 23, 1878. { 

Epitors JourNAL.—Enclosed find post- 
office order for $2.50, which pays for paper 
to March, 1879. 

As we have no club in our city that advo- 
cates Woman Suffrage, and few ladies who 
desire the ballot, the JouRNAL has been a 
great source of comfort to me, strengthen- 
ing me in a cause as important, yes, I be- 
lieve, more important, than the temperance 
| any other great question before the peo- 


e. 

The time is soon coming when this ques- 
tion must be decided in the affirmative. 
We have in our city a lady lawyer, Miss 
Eaglesfield, who is destined to be successful 
and acredit to the Woman’s cause. She 
was one of nine children; her brother com- 
menced study, but on account of ill health 
was obliged to give it up. She went 
through the Literary Course of four years 
at our State University, and the two years’ 
Law Course. She is healthy and well, is of 
medium height, with bright black eyes, in 
all respects a charming companion, apart 
from her thorough knowledge of the Law. 

Such women in our land advance the 
Woman’s Cause more than those who keep 
to ‘‘Woman’s Sphere,” and do talking only. 
Now we want action, and when a woman 
says she is in favor of Woman’s having the 
ballot, we want to know what she can do 
to promote and advance the cause. 

Mrs. L. Immen. 





FAIRBURY LIBRARY AND FREE READING- 
ROOM. 
Farresury, Neb., Sept. 12, 1878. 


EprTors JoURNAL.—Your paper is doing 
a good work in Nebraska, as elsewhere. 
Since the Woman’s Mutual Improvement 
Society was formed here last March, some- 
thing in it hasbeen read and discussed at 
each meeting by some one, and has created 
thought favorable to the principles so ably 
advocated therein. My own copy goes into 
five or six households here, and is then sent 
East to New York and Pennsylvania, 
among friends who need education on this 
a ey subject. 

think the East is still behind the West 
rds this question; but all praise to 
New Hampshire for her late legislation for 
Woman at her school meetings. This is 
one step, preliminary to the full admission 
of all her rights. I wish I could send you 
many new subscribers; many women want 
it who have not the money to pay for it; 
for alas, too often, the wife is no purse 
owner, though she toils equally hard with 
the husband. She owns nothing, until, af- 
ter his death, if she survives him, she owns 
the use of one-third of his estate, (if no 
children, one-half in Nebraska.) 

Yet we seldom hear of a woman murder- 
ing her husband that she may gain and hold 
toy soe J thereby, as men murder each other 

or money. ould he be as patient, if the 
case were reversed in the marriage relation? 

But the world moves to-day, and ere 
another decade, some of us women will no 
longer be classed with lunatics, criminals 
and idiots, politically. 

Yours for equality and justice, 
Mrs. H. 8. Wicox. 


en 


MRS. ATTORNEY FOLTZ. 


as re 





The World announced, when the Legisla- 
ture of California adjourned, how its Gov- 
ernor, within two minutes of midnight of 
the last day of the session, had courageous- 
ly signed the bill which permitted women to 
practice law. The act was championed by 
Mrs. Clara 8. Foltz, and now it may be a 
pleasure to many World readers to be told 
that this lady has been the first to reap the 
benefit of her labors, having within the past 
month taken the oath of office as an attor- 





ney. It is also said by the San Jose Mercu- 
ry that she passed an excellent examination, 
and—we were about to say manfully—stur- 
dily declared to her committee of jurists 
that she wished no favor, but only sought 
impartial justice 

She is what lawyers call ‘‘an exhibit” 
against the strongest argument which is 
made upon the policy of.professional wo- 
men. They are, say their opponents, in- 
tended for home and maternal duties which 
would be interfered with by professional 
labors. But Mrs. Attorney Foltz is the 
mother of five children, and all her neigh- 
bors testify that during her novitiate with 
Blackstone, Kent and the California Code 
and while in attendance as a lobbyist upon 
the Legislature, neither home nor children 
were at all neglected. Perhaps the very 
possession of the children may do for her 
what Erskine’s offspring did for him, ac- 
cording to his biography by Lord Campbell. 
Erskine turned to the law as Mrs. Foltz 
went—because he was in straitened circum- 
stances. He was a naval officer and had 
married, but suffered poverty. During his 
first case, before Lord Mansfield, he obtained 
renown fora fierce onslaught upon Lord 
Sandwich, one of the Lords of Admiralty, 
whose conduct became matter for criticism. 
‘‘How had you courage to attack so great a 
man?” inquired one of Erskine’s friends. 
Replied he: “I felt my little children tug- 
ging at my stuff robe and whispering Now 
is the time to get us bread.” Doubtless 
when Mrs. Foltz shall take early occasion 
to beard the lions in their legal dens at San 
Jose, where she lives, she may find addition- 
al inspiration in her five children. It is in 
order to ask why men oppose the admission 
of women tothe bar. In answer to the 
citation of St. Paul’s authority, it is enough 
to say that it is not necessary that a woman 
should be qualified to address courts and 
juries in order to practice law. Of the five 
thousand active lawyers in New York City 
perhaps no more than five hundred ever 
spake speeches in court—preferring to ad- 
vise, to write opinions, to draw papers, to 
search tities, to be negotiators and to do 
what is known as office business. Why can- 
not women also do such things serviceably? 
How often in business affairs do men find 
the intuitions and sharp wits of mothers, 
wives and sisters of great aid? Women 
would never be pettifoggers or fraudulent 
solicitors. They go astray from the emo- 
tions, but rarely from mere avarice, or what 
Artemus Ward called ‘‘pure cussedness.” 
Even if women attorneys never took an ac- 
tive oral part in jury cases, they yet would 
often in many controversies prove to be val- 
uable allies, with suggestions and hints such 
as might not occur to a man. Everybody 
knows how almost fatal to a male adversary 
in court it is to have a woman as the oppo- 
site litigant or in the witness-box against 
him. Imagine a mentally alert and physi- 
cally magnetic woman assisting Senator 
Hughes in the Billings case with her pres- 
ence and ready acumen. If Mrs. Foltz were 
one of his associates her mere presence 
might go far to establish the equilibrium 
which is perhaps now disturbed by the 
presence of Miss Billings. Mr. Vosburgh’s 
ease might have been earlier triumphant if 
a feminine attorney had been also pitted 
against Attorney-General Stockton. Indeed 
a score of similar instances readily suggest 
themselves from among recent legal contro- 
versies, and favor the application of the 
new California statute to New York. That 
man is rash who should predict the day far 
distant when our constitution and statute 
framers shall allow many Mrs. Foltzes to 
shine at the New York bar.—W. Y. World. 
> 


A REPLY TO REV. JESSE JONES. 


Epitors JoURNAL.—The Reverend gen- 
tleman from North Abington, Mass , truth- 
fully asserts that guns exploding go bang. 
Any school-boy knows that; but I do not 
like to hear so much banging about the hid- 
eous fashions of women, by ‘‘candid men,” 
and so little response from the guns of can- 
did women,—hence, a ‘‘bang” from my 
gun. 
The fashion of banging the hair, I ac- 
knowledge, is hideous enough, and prob- 
ably was invented by some unfortunate 
woman to cover some more “hideous de- 
formity,” (for certainly no sensible woman 
would wish to screen the beautiful fore- 
head which God has given her); but, in be- 
half of my much banged sex, I would mod- 
estly suggest the propriety of ‘‘a candid 
man,” Jesse H. Jones, and all other bang- 
ers at woman’s fashions, first cleaning out 
their own pig-styes. 

It is no more ‘hideous or ungainly,” for 
a woman to wear her hair ‘‘bang-fashion,” 
than for a man to cultivate, and twirl, and 
soap, and dye a horrid moustache. Few 
women of good sense admire a moustache 
of avy kind, but, oh, horrors! those fero- 
cious ones, aggravated, and coaxed, and 
soaped, until, in their majestic ferocity they 
make aman look more like a wild beast 
than a human being. 

Then let Jesse H. Jones turn his attention 
tu his brother clergymen, and examine the 
mouths of someof the brethren who preach 
purity and the subjection of women, and 
see how many give lodgment to the filthy 
weed tobacco, polluting their breath, and 
making themselves odious in the sight of 














pure-minded women. We do not believe 
that “‘good looks,” and modest fashions, 
and temperate habits, ‘‘are more becoming 
to the gentler sex”—or that more adorn- 
ment is appropriate to them than to their 
brothers; und furthermore, we believe the 
number of fools among women is growing 
beautifully less who endeavor to ‘‘obey”’, ‘or 
to order the ornamenting of their persons 
so as to look more handsome in the eyes of 
men.” 

If there are any such among the readers 
of the JouRNAL, we advise them by all 
means to wear their hair ‘‘bang.” 

Heven M. Lover. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St., 


Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five p. m., for ing and conversation. 


Mary B. Owens, nurse, 25 Cliff Street, Boston 
Highlands. Experience of seven years. Reference, 
E. C, Keller, M. D., Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


A Young Lady of experience, desires a posi- 
tion with a florist to make up and will in every way 
make herself generally useful. Situation more an 
object than salary. Good references. Address 5 
Peabody Street, Boston Highlands. 


Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass. The autumn ses- 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 
sexes are admitted. Six resident pupils desired, un- 
der the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
the Principal, E. L. W. Wriiso0n, 

August 13th, 1878. 5w34, 


Lectures,—The undersigned respectfully offers 
the following lectures. 

The Great Pyramid.—Through one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern times, the 
clue to the mystery of the Great Pyramid of Jeezah 
in Egypt, has been given to the world; and what was 
considered by the ancients as the chief of the seven 
wonders of the world is now shown to be more won- 
derful than they deemed. The chief discoveries are 
given in this lecture. 

Our Financial Problem, — The lecturer 
does not believe that the bullionists are knaves, or 
the greenbackers fools; but that we have come to a 
new timein the gf of man, and that the solu- 
tion of the great problem of our country to-day can 
only be achieved by gathering the truth from both 
sides into something ona higher plane than either 
now holds. 

The Danger of the Republic.—An alarm 


























cry. 

Seems ten dollars and expenses, with modifica- 
tions. JEssE H. Jones, 
North Abington, Mass. 

Partner Wanted,.—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 


favor WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
MARY E. HAGGART, Za. & ha, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ‘S 


Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kindergarten to 
College. a fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. Special care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drill in Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, ae, 

Waltham, Mass. m28 


Mrs. H. B. O°LEARY, M. D., 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Square, near Tremont St. 
Office Hours—10 a. m. to 1 Pp. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 

















ROYAL Pownre 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—b of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 





t= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


aeons Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 








Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
gee rarep aes. Sam & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


8 sigetancnat.—ieem Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Ger"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 P. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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